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NOTICE.—A series of parodies of famous living men of | be rescinded. Herr Dernburg opens with the deter- 


letters, by a well-known writer, will begin in next issue, 
under the heading “A Christmas Garland”. With tha 
same issue will appear gratis a Literary Supplement 
devoted to Christmas gift-books. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications: and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


At last the French and Spanish Governments have 
awaked to the idea that they ought at any rate to 
pretend to do something in Morocco. The Moorish 
debate in the French Chamber has been put off till 
next Thursday, when the ratification of the Algeciras 
convention will be taken. In the meanwhile France 
and Spain have entered into an agreement in this con- 
nexion. They are nervous now lest events should give 
some other Power the excuse for interference. The fall 
of the Ministry of Marshal Lopez Dominguez in Spain 
was partly due to slackness in Moorish policy, which 
the stop-gap Premier Sefior Moret exposed; but dis- 
content with the Marshal Dominguez’ anti-clericalism 
was a larger factor. The charge is now made against 
the French Government of being as eager to send a 
force to Tangier as they have been slow in ratifying the 
Algeciras agreement. The signs of haste are obvious 
only in the French Chamber. 


Both Prince Biilow and Herr Dernburg, the new 
Colonial Minister, made statements on Wednesday 
on Colonial policy. The idea that Germany can 
abandon her possessions beyond the seas was of course 
treated as ridiculous, and indeed Herr Dernburg’s 
appointment is proof that the Colonial Department is 
to be placed on a more satisfactory footing. Germany, 
as Prince Biilow says, is not the only great power 
which has Colonial troubles. There have been unfortu- 
nate breaches of service regulations and contracts were 
entered into with various firms which have had to 


mination to choose only the best men for Colonial 
work, and is taking steps to ensure such officials 
against malicious attacks and prejudiced judges when 
their actions call for inquiry. A business man himself— 
the first who has held ‘‘ Cabinet rank” in Germany— 
he is setting about the reorganisation of his depart- 
ment in a thoroughly business-like way. 


Belgian public opinion is becoming sorely exercised 
by the continued attacks on Congo Free State mal- 
administration. The statement of the Prime Minister 
in the Chamber on Wednesday may be taken as a 
confession that the Belgian Government does not quite 
know where it stands in the matter. The time has 
gone by when grave abuses can be denied, and Count 
de Naeyer suggested that reforms had been introduced 
which would be attended with happy results. On the 
question of annexation the Premier was bewilderingly 
vague. It is hoped that a report from the Committee 
to which it has been referred may be presented to the 
Chamber at the end of the session—an ingenious way 
apparently of hinting that nothing will be done yet 
awhile. When the Government does act—and it will 
open negotiations at the first favourable opportunity—it 
will be careful ‘‘ to safeguard its authority in the eyes of 
the country ”. 


It was to prevent procrastination that the Govern- 
ment were interpellated by M. Hymans. The Belgians 
are keenly alive to the fact that Congo misrule, for 
which King Leopold must be held responsible, has 
roused indignation throughout Europe. It is feared 
that the reversionary rights of Belgium on the Congo 
may be forfeited and the sovereign character of the 
Free State impaired, if the ‘‘ fierce campaign” now 
being carried on against the King were to lead to foreign 
intervention. M. Hymans, criticising the action or 
inaction of the Government, was apprehensive lest the 
final decision should be dictated by pressure from with- 
out. The debate showed that, as a fact, ‘‘ pressure from 
without” is having its effect. Sir Edward Grey’s 
warning has not altogether missed its mark. 


M. Stolypin’s reform giving the right to peasants to 


' become individual owners of land, which has hitherto 
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been held under the communal system, is said to be 
bringing in peasants in large numbers to make applica- 
tions for allotments. ‘The Opposition journals denounce 
this encroachment on communal life, and assert it will 
produce more discontent than ever amongst the peasants. 
In that case the Opposition will profit by it; and they 
should welcome M. Stolypin as an ally. It is a pecu- 
liar note of Opposition criticism that all the Govern- 
ment’s measures seem designed to help their opponents’ 
projects. M. Stolypin is also encountering opposition 
from anti-Semites in removing from the Jews many 
restrictions on their commerce and industry. The posi- 
tion is the more difficult as the resistance comes from 
the Conservative sections of society ; but the Govern- 
ment declares it will persist in this removal of restric- 
tions and will have so much done before the Douma 
meets, though the ultimate solution of the Jewish 
question must be left to it. 


In the speech from the throne to the Austro- 
Hungarian Delegations at Buda-Pesth the Emperor 
pointed out that there is no essential change in the 
political situation. Such matters asthe Delegations 
discuss are mostly included in the modus vivendi which 
was arranged between the Emperor and the Hun- 
garian leaders when the present Coalition Ministry 
came into power. The army question was amongst 


them ; and the speech asks for much smaller 
sums for the extraordinary army estimates. This 
is the most noticeable item in the speech; the 


foreign references being colourless. 


The Emperor however is said to have expressed to the 
Austrian delegates his disapproval of the Upper Chamber 
of the Reichsrath attempting to modify the effect 
of the universal suffrage bill now in the Lower 
Chamber by any schemes of plural voting. The 
Emperor seems to have been inspired by the genius 
loci: it was in Hungary that he first sanctioned the 
project of universal suffrage of the Fejervary Cabinet 
as a counterblast to the Magyar independence move- 
ment. Count Andrassy’s declaration of war in the 
Hungarian Chamber against the claims of the non- 
Magyars to a wider representation of their races is 
further proof of the arrogance of the Magyars both 
towards Austria and the peoples within their own 
kingdom. 


Mr. Fielding’s Canadian Budget statement is as 
satisfactory from the Imperial as from the Colonial 
point of view. Canada’s increasing revenue is accom- 
panied by reduced taxation, attributed in some mea- 
sure to the differential duties imposed on imports in 
favour of Great Britain. Certain modifications are 
now to be made on the preferential side of the tariff, 
but they are all intended to promote a policy of linking- 
up commercial advantages and patriotic sentiment. 

e most significant point in the financial statement is 
the refusal to yield to those who demand that protec- 
tion should be given to everything which can possibly 
be made in Canada. Tinplate will remain on the free 
list despite the pressure put upon the Government to 
assist a factory which has been established in Canada. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Panama trip is over and he has 
returned to Washington. He has been outside United 
States territory and has thus contravened once again 
the unwrittten law. Nobody and nothing is any the 
worse nor perhaps any the better ; but the innovation 
is a symptom of the gradual sapping and mining 
which is taking place in American constitutional rules 
and usages. The President is doing his best to break 
through these pedantries and pruderies in which 
American political and social life are so immeshed that 
every effort to reform abuses and check corruptions is 
strangled at its birth. The ‘‘immortal founders” of 
the Republic were so afraid of their own democracy, 
and so surrounded it with checks on the power of its 
executive, that it has proved powerless to protect itself 
against abounding rascality. 


Mr. Eugene Schmitz, Mayor of San Francisco, has 


also arrived at New York, and has been welcomed by 


detectives. He was wanted for extorting money from 
saloon-keepers on pain of Josing their licences. ‘‘ Abe” 
Ruef, a ‘‘boss”, is to be indicted with him. 


Mr. | 


Schmitz a few years ago was earning eight pounds a 
week in an orchestra ; and he is now thought to be 
worth £600,000. It is a little hard to believe, but 
according to the American papers this duumvirate has 
controlled a municipal ring which has given San Francisco 
the premier place in corruption over other municipalities ; 
even over New York under the Tweed ring. Amongst 
other things it has run the ‘* Municipal Crib”, a dis- 
orderly house for which it has won a monopoly against 
other such places, and from which the profits are said 
to be £100,000 a year. According to the ‘‘ Times’” 
correspondent everything is so disorganised in San 
Francisco that it is doubtful if the city can be rebuilt. 
The hotels provide armed guards for their visitors. 


Mr. Bryce has been mentioned in the American press 
as a possible successor of Sir Mortimer Durand. May 
this explain why he is cultivating a pleasantry anda 
light touch such as might help him as an ambassador ? 
Questioned by an Irish Unionist M.P. the other day in 
the House, he spoke in his reply of the ‘‘ so-called 
Unionist party”. A slight ‘‘scene’’ was the result, 
but Mr. Bryce explained that he used the expression in 
a festive spirit. Welike Mr. Bryce’s notion of festivity. 
The wit in guardedly describing your opponent as a 
** so-called Imperialist ” or ‘‘ a self-styled Free Trader” 
is immense ; it is just about equal to the irony of those 
who, when they wish to convey-a sense of great scorn, 
linger over the full Christian names and titles of their 
victims—‘‘ The Right Honourable Joseph Chamber- 
lain ”, ‘* William Ewart Gladstone ”’, and so forth. 


With all his sympathy the Prime Minister could not see 
his way to star the Bill Mr. Duffy brought in on Wed- 
nesday to expropriate the estates of Lord Clanricarde. 
Mr. Duffy is scarcely singular in his view that Lord 
Clanricarde is not the, well; the ideal landlord : this is 
a view subscribed to by some other people. But we do 
not follow Mr. Duffy quite when he says ‘‘ out of 
Ireland Lord Clanricarde is a phenomenon ; in Ireland 
he is the curse of his class”. Is he not a phenomenon 
in Ireland as well as out of it? Is not Mr, Duffy him- 
self a phenomenon? How can any man even in dear, 
whimsical, surprising Ireland or out of it escape being 
a phenomenon ? As for this Bill, we doubt—as evidently 
does the Prime Minister—whether it is practical. 
Many people vehemently object to the Soap Trust. 
Probably indeed the Soap Trust incurs as much blame 
as does Lord} Clanricarde. But it would not be 
reasonable to bring in a Bill to expropriate Mr. 
Lever’s soap because he made a Trust of it. 


Mr. Balfour has been speaking with great vigour all 
this session—we mean the autumn sitting ; generally, 
in fact, he has been in much better Opposition fettle 
than before the holidays. Certainly he has never been 
more vigorous or more effective than on Wednesday, 
when he exposed the Government’s anti-Peer bluster. 
Evidently he is in no mood for compromise—still less 
for surrender. As he says, the secret of the extreme 
irritation of the Prime Minister and Mr. Birrell is that 
their little plan has been unmasked. The concessions 
were put in the Bill for show—they might safely be 
trusted not to work—but the House of Lords have 
made them real, or some of them. Mr. Balfour got in 
an especially nasty one when he asked why the Govern- 
ment were so willing to trust the local authorities when 
there was fear of their proving anti-Church in their ad- 
ministration, but would not trust where there was a 
chance of their being pro-Church. 


We wonder whether Mr. Birrell in his heart of 
hearts is really happier in his Paradise of Little 
Bethel than he was in his ‘‘ Paradise of Bores’”’ over 
which he loved to wring his hands. Mr. Balfour 
clearly has some such doubts, as the light passages 
of his speech show. One can well imagine how, a 
little while ago—before he was sure of office—Mr. 
Birrell would have made fun of ‘‘ the weary and con- 
fused clauses, the interminable and obscure sen- 
tences ” which make up what by the irony of events is 
his own Education Bill. What a repast for a hyper- 
sensitive literary stomach! ‘‘ Repulsive” Mr. Balfour 
in his delightful badinage described it. But Mr. 
Balfour hit off Mr. Lloyd-George still better—‘‘a 
gentleman of very quick resource who will toss off a 
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scheme of Home Rule for Wales between lunch and 
question time, and just now astonishingly bitter at the 
“+ sudden demise of his half-backed project”. 


The Education Bill entered on Report stage in the 
Lords on Thursday, when Lord Lansdowne made a 
general statement as to the intentions of the Oppo- 
sition. The effect of his statement was that none of 
the crucial amendments made in Committee was to be 
abandoned. Clause 4 would be extended to rural 
schools ; teachers would be allowed to give denomi- 
national lessons; religious teaching would be given 
within regulation school hours, and would be an integral 
part of the system of every elementary school. These 
are precisely the amendments which Government 
speakers have declared to be impossible of acceptance. 
Either the Government must surrender or the Bill will 
be dropped. It is not very difficult to guess what will 


happen. 

On other points the Lords have made concessions to 
the Government. The most serious of these is the 
restoration of the Ministerial proposal that denomi- 
national teaching should be allowed only on two morn- 
ings a week in ordinary transferred schools. In Committee 
the Lords had extended this facility to every day. We 
regret this surrender, which Lord Lansdowne did not 
announce in his statement. In Clause 4 schools a 
two-thirds majority of parents taking part in the ballot 
takes the place of a bare majority. This seems reason- 
able. Then the liberty to give denominational teaching 
in rural single-school areas is extended to town schools, 
but made contingent on the judgment of the local 
authority as to practicability and necessity. In prin- 
ciple this new clause means a great deal, but in practice 
we believe it will come to little. Radical authorities 
will never deem the “facility” either reasonable or 
necessary. Lastly, a reference to the Commission has 
been substituted for the direction to the local authority 
to take over suitable voluntary schools. Report stage 
will be resumed on Monday. 


Lord Robert Cecil’s amendment on the Plural Voting 
Bill, to postpone it until a Woman’s Suffrage Act 
should be passed, was as near as could be got to the 
clause which the women suffragists themselves asked 
the Government for in vain. We say women suffragists 
because they are very different people from the four 
hundred and twenty members of Parliament who have 
voted for women’s franchise. These gentlemen of 
course did not vote for the amendment, and Mr. Balfour 
addressed them with a fine irony exquisitely adapted to 
the occasion. A finer specimen of the ironical appeal 
it would be difficult to findthan this. ‘‘ Every one of the 
four hundred and twenty gentlemen ought to welcome 
this stimulus to carrying out their pledges. Rightly 
gauging the temperament of these four hundred and 
twenty gentlemen, and rightly seeing that there could 
be no motive so strong applied to them as the motive 
of getting a party advantage out of the change, his 
noble friend sought to link together the great reform 
which had no party complexion with a simple change 
which had nothing but a party complexion.” Do poli- 
ticians ever blush for themselves ? 


Mr. Sherwell the Liberal candidate was top of the 
poll at Huddersfield on Tuesday. This is where we 
perhaps should have expected he would be—having 
read so many confident statements by ‘‘ special corre- 
spondents ” that he would find himself after the election 
at the bottom of the poll. The figures show that the 
Unionist party has slightly improved its position at 
Huddersfield, for Mr. Fraser polled more votes at this 
election than he did at the General Election ; whereas, 
in figures, the Liberals and the Socialists stand in 
about the same relations to one another now as they 
did. But Huddersfield does really emphasise the fact 
that the Liberals and the advanced Labour party are 
now, practically, opponents. 


Mr. Burns has had a sort of lecture delivered about him 
in the Reichstag by a National Liberal, Herr Beumer. 
Some of our newspapers have discovered that because 
Mr. Burns is described as ‘‘ not a State Socialist ” but 
as ‘t‘a Social Democrat in the continental sense’’, 
that Mr. Burns ‘‘is not a Socialist’. Neither is Mr. 


Keir Hardie a State Socialist, so he is not a Socialist 
either ; and if we are to say that, what are we to go 
by? If Herr Beumer had interviewed Mr. Keir 
Hardie as well as Mr. Burns, he would have found 
the difference in their views to be mostly as to trade 
unions. Mr. Burns believes ‘‘ in reaching the goal of 
continental Social Democracy” through them. The 
more people get the more they want, he says. His 
rival would have workmen become as the Social 
Democrats of the Continent who have got on without 
trade unions because they have hardly had them. 


The report of the Income-tax Committee is not 
Sir Charles Dilke’s, the chairman’s, draft but Sir 
Thomas Whittaker’s and the less radical Liberals 
with the Conservative members. It offers no prospect 
of increased revenue or even of any appreciable relief 
to moderate incomes. Means for the social legislation 
of the Government are not to be obtained from juggling 
with the income-tax. It is not proposed to alter the 
present system of collection as far as possible ‘‘ at the 
source” and there is to be no extension of abatements 
beyond incomes of £1,000 a year. Instead of this the 
principle of super-tax upon incomes exceeding £5,000 a 
year is recommended. Differentiation between earned 
and unearned incomes is thought feasible, if it is 
restricted to incomes not exceeding £3,000 a year. 
Beyond this limit all incomes are regarded as unearned ; 
and should be liable to a higher tax ; but exactly how 
the differentiation is to be made is not indicated. 


The Royal Commission on Shipping ‘‘ Rings" is to 
inquire into a subject which greatly excited public 
attention some years ago but which latterly has been 
somewhat superseded by more palpable forms of trusts 
like the Soap Combination. Whether the shipping 
arrangements amount to trusts in a strict sense or not, 
there has long been a belief that they affect trade 
injuriously. This belief was strongest when the tariff 
question began to stir up interest in all branches of 
commerce, especially as regards trade with the colonies. 
On the commission there are representatives of India, 
of the South African Colonies, of Australia and of New 
Zealand ; with them are lawyers, manufacturers, ship- 
owners, railway directors, a Labour member, Mr. 
Maddison, who has been the editor of the Railway 
Servants’ paper, and officials of Government depart- 
ments, their chairman being the able shipping lawyer 
Mr. Arthur Cohen K.C. Their inquiry into facts is sure 
to be able and impartial; and if they recommend 
remedial measures their proposals will at least be 
disputed respectfully. 


The Courts-martial arising out of the disturbances on 
the 4 and 5 November at Portsmouth have been going 
on during the week. The most serious charge was 
that against Stoker Moody of forming a mutinous 
assembly. On this he was acquitted, but he was 
convicted of inciting to join a mutinous assembly and 
was sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. Consider- 
ing the gravity of the offence the sentence is by no means 
too severe. The evidence showed clearly that the in- 
subordination centred on the order ‘‘ on the knee”, which 
was resisted with such circumstances as set all dis- 
cipline at defiance. At the second court-martial Robert 
Brown was acquitted of inciting to mutinous conduct 
but convicted of disobeying orders, and sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment. At the third court James 
Day was sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonmeat 
for incitement to a mutinous assembly, for attempting 
to strike an officer, and for violently resisting an escort. 
Six or seven other cases of the same kind were tried 
with similar results. The general result is that the 
courts have punished the men who took part in the 
mutinous assemblies, but they have not fixed any 
particular man or group of men with the actual making 
of plans and preparations for the outbreak. 


Though the trial at the Old Bailey of the two 
Poplar Guardians, Gibbs and Smith, has ended in 
their acquittal, the evidence adds another chapter to 
the story of extravagance which was already before 
the public. The two Guardians go to Leatherhead to 
see one pauper; and they charge over four pounds for 


their railway and other expenses. They had, in fact, 
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travelled by a landau, ordered by the master of the 
workhouse, and paid for by the Guardians. Mr. Smith 
explained that he believed he was himself to pay 
his share of the hiring of the landau, but though 
he had asked for the bill he never got it. He also 
admitted that the items he charged were not accurate, 
but thought in view of the agitation then going on 
about extravagant expenditure it would look better not 
to charge fora landau. The whole trip was evidently 
looked on as a sort of ‘‘ beanfeast” and in fact ended, 
as such affairs often do, in rude practical joking, 
which Smith resented; he quarrelled with his com- 

anions, and refused to come back in the landau. It 
is a sordid story at the best. 


A new epoch in wireless telegraphy seems about to 
open with the Poulsen system which was explained on 
Tuesday to a distinguished audience of scientific men 
and others, under the presidency of Lord Armstrong, by 
its inventor who is a Dane. It replaces the present 
sparking oscillator by an apparatus for producing con- 
tinuous electric waves. This effects a great economy 
of energy and has a further result of the highest 
importance to the transmission of clear, distinct and 
intelligible messages. An illustration is given from 
sound-waves. A pistol-shot near a piano would set all 
the strings in vibration ; but a tuning-fork would make 
only that string of the piano give a sound which had a 
corresponding rate of vibration with the tuning-fork. 
So far telegraphists have had as it were to pick out a 
message from the strings all vibrating together ; and 
interference between different lines of communication 
has been difficult to avoid. As the result of successful 
experiments the Poulsen system will soon be operating 
commercially; and it is likely to affect the possibili- 
ties of wireless telephonic communication. 


So many people are now offering prizes varying from 
one thousand to ten thousand pounds to the man who 
flies a mile or so that we begin to doubt whether after 
all the thing is possible. If there was real likelihood 
of the prize being won, would shrewd newspapers 
run the grave risk of paying up? Certainly if men, 
as M. Santos Dumont and others claim, have at length 
learnt to fly, they look rather ridiculous on the wing. 
Of the various aeroplanes which have been constructed, 
one looks like a perambulator and a number of empty 
biscuit boxes fastened together, and another like a bit 
of the Crystal Palace roof falling to pieces. 


Very eloquent descriptions have been made, during 
the last week or so, of the sport enjoyed by King 
Haakon and his host at Windsor. This time the ‘‘ Royal 
Party”, it appears, has not been “‘ bringing down” the 
pheasants with rifles. But the highly illustrated press 
would have us suppose that the sport was none the less 
of a sensational character. In several cases the guns 
are represented as firing down the line, whilst guns, 
keepers, loaders, beaters, and spectators—and pheasants 
—are packed together in quite a solid body. According 
to one descriptive writer ‘‘over goo” pheasants were 
brought down : but, if the scene were really anything 
like the illustration that accompanied his article, the 
chief question might be ‘‘ how many men were brought 
down?” But pictures of royal sports are after all, like 
pictures of terrible battles and shipwrecks, home-made. 
So we are thankful to know that neither King Edward 
nor King Haakon was in the danger the picture papers 
would have us suppose. 


We could not advise anyone who cares only for hard 
fact and practice to read the message of Count Tolstoy 
to the Chinese people, which we give this week. It 
is curious and transcendental, but we fear, as Lord 
Rosebery would say, it will not wash. The programme 
of Anacharsis Klootz himself might compare well 
with Count Tolstoy’s, so far as practice goes—not 
that we would liken for a moment Klootz to Tolstoy. 
We like the idea of the return to the peaceful pastoral 
life which Count Tolstoy recommends; it is charm- 
ing ; but how are you to be ‘‘ peaceful” and happy 
and detached in the midst of all the scourges and 
whips and scorns in which we are told the Chinese 
and the Russians and all the peoples of the East are 
constantly involved ? 


MR. BALFOUR’S CHALLENGE. 


“ss is a commonplace title, but it expresses more 

exactly than could any other phrase as short, 
perhaps any other phrase at all, the present political 
position. The attitude of Unionists is now not one of 
defence, but of challenge, and Mr. Balfour gave full 
and nice expression to it in his speech, which it is no 
platitude to describe as great, on Wednesday. As 
Mr. Balfour well put it, the Government in order to 
obscure the educational issue and to divert atten- 
tion from the actual facts of the Bill began lustily to 
sound the democratic drum. Cheap denunciation of 
lords, ‘‘ bloated aristocrats”, ‘‘ will of the people ”’, and 
so on was to save the situation. Now it is no doubt 
true that most people will come out at the sound of a 
drum : some from martial ardour, more from curiosity, 
most from having nothing better to do. But it does 
not at all follow that when they have come they will 
fight, still less that they will fight on the side of the 
drummer. And when expecting a big fight, or at the 
least a brave show, they find only a few little boys 
playing at soldiers, or a cheap-jack calling attention to 
the wares he wants to palm off on the public, those 
who come out to see are apt to be annoyed. They are 
not unlikely to turn on those who brought them 
out for nothing. This is precisely the reward the 
Government is preparing for itself. On its own 
motion it makes a great outburst against the House 
of Lords, using the biggest words it can com- 
mand and the loudest tones. The country, and espe- 
cially the Government’s own followers, will naturally 
expect after this exordium a genuine and mighty attack 
on the House of Lords—the biggest political job a 
party could take in hand ; since the Lords must either be 
frightened into committing suicide or be slain by revolu- 
tion. The Peers, right or wrong, have never shown any 
disposition to accept the gift of the white girdle; they 
have shown a much stronger tendency to use it to hang 
some one else. The worst enemies of the Peers will 
hardly accuse them of disregard for their own interests. 
They are not likely in any case to be frightened into de- 
posing themselves or into renouncing their constitutional 
right of revision. On the other hand to compel them to 
do this by revolution is perhaps still more difficult. Every 
intelligent Radical knows what a tremendous business 
this is to take in hand; he knows that such a contest 
would take many years to settle, ousting all other poli- 
tical projects in the meantime and delaying to the Greek 
Kalends not only much social legislation desired by the 
whole country, but especially most of the pet and 
peculiar fads of the Radical party. Nothing in fact 
could induce a responsible Liberal politician to enter 
seriously on such a campaign but a self-denying resolve 
to sacrifice the present and all his own ambitions in the 
interests of a future he will never see. It is just con- 
ceivable a Radical politician might begin a real attack 
on the House of Lords in this lofty moral mood; 
but he certainly would not do it without well counting 
the cost and making sure that the occasion for the 
attack was happy. He would always remember that 
even if his case were exceedingly good, it were far more 
than likely that public opinion would change and go 
against him, perhaps out of very sickness of the 
struggle, long before the struggle was over. The mob 
of Liberals, the unthinking elements of the party, might 
indeed at the start hail a campaign against the Lords 
with delight, not knowing what it would mean ; but 
they would be proportionately incensed if they found 
that their leaders, who knew the difficulty of the under- 
taking, did not mean business ; and they would be the 
first to weary when they found how much longer and 
more difficult a business it was proving than they had 
expected. In short there will never be a serious attack 
on the Peers’ power of revision until the Peers against 
the wishes of practically the whole population do or 
refuse to do something, and persist in opposing the 
country in the teeth of two or three consecutive elec- 
toral decisions uniformly adverse to the Lords. No 
question on which there is really serious difference of 
opinion amongst the people will ever be the occasion 
of a serious assault on the House of Lords. To 
succeed an assault on the Lords will have to be a 
virtually non-party assault. 
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If this is true, we can easily gauge the reality of the 
blasts against the Lords of the Prime Minister and 
Mr. Birrell and the bellicose Nonconformists. Mr. 
Balfour gauged it without any difficulty. Put in 

pular phrase, there was nothing for Mr. Balfour to 
do but to say ‘‘Come on”: which he did say without 
either reservation or compunction. If the Government’s 
threats are anything more than noise and bluster, let 
them do something and we can at any rate take them 
seriously. If they believe that the House of Lords 
is acting directly against the will of the people, 
let them go to the people, when, if they are right, their 
protests will be vindicated. Why are they afraid to go 
to thecountry ? Are they so impressed with the courage 
and independence of the Lords that they think an 
election returning the same Ministry with a majority 
as large or larger than the present would have no effect 
on the Lords? The explanation is of course that they 
do not believe in their own case. They are afraid of 
losing. They know that the Education Bill is, as Mr. 
Balfour said, an impossible issue on which to raise the 
country against the Lords. During the course of an 
election the facts would begin to come home to the 
people, and they would see the absurdity of pretending 
that the House of Lords has not a constitutional right 
to exercise a power of revision in the case of a Bill on 
which opinion is deeply divided right from top to 
bottom of every class of society. It is in no sense a 
social or class issue. The Peers are divided among 
themselves about the Bill; the middle classes very 
deeply divided ; and the working classes are of very 
varying mind about it. Even if, as Mr. Birrell puts 
it, it were a question of the Church of England 
against Nonconforinity, is the House of Lords to hold 
that Nonconformity is the nation, and that Anglicans 
and Roman Catholics count for nothing ? Why should 
the Lords consider that because the majority of Non- 
conformists are against them, the nation as a whole is ? 
We all know the Government can take refuge in the 
legal position that the House of Commons represents the 
people, and the House of Commons is with them. 
That is a pedantry which may do for ordinary political 
questions, but it will not avail to settle a con- 
stitutional point, fundamental in character, such as the 
veto or rather revising power of the House of Lords. 
The Lords have to consider not the momentary 
majority of the Lower House, but the real and con- 
tinuing disposition of the country as a whole. Looking 
at the situation from that point of view, they can laugh 
at the thunders of the Ministry. The ordeal by the 
people is open to the Government. We do not say 
there is any reason why they should dissolve if they do 
not wish to dissolve. While they command a majority 
in the House of Commons, they are under no duty to 
go tothe country. But they must not go about saying 
that we are flouting the people, flying in their face, and 
so forth, when we are willing, and they are reluctant, 
to try the one test which will show whether the people 
is with the Lords or with the Government. 

We do not regard the issue touching the position of 
the House of Lords as turning on any detail of their 
treatment of the Education Bill. If the Lords were 
wrong in every amendment they may send down to the 
Commons and persisted in every one of these wrong 
amendments, there still would be no constitutional 
case against them. Their conviction would amount to 
nothing but a mistake of judgment in matters of 
education. To argue that the Lords ought to be 
deprived of their position because they are liable to 
err is merely silly. For an attack on the Lords to 
succeed Radicals will have to prove a great deal more 
than that. 

The upshot of the whole position is that the Govern- 
ment is now seen to be on its defence. Its bluffing 
has failed. It has now either to climb down or drop 
its principal Bill. It cannot do either without great 
damage to its prestige and power. The Lords have 
given way a good deal on Report stage—too much for 
our liking. But it appears from the proceedings of the 
Liberal Federation, blessed by the Prime Minister, on 
the one hand and from the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
reply to the National Society’s deputation on the other, 
that the issue will turn on allowing the regular teachers 
to give denominational religious teaching, on extending 


Clause 4 to rural schools, and on the two-thirds majority 


of parents. Ifthe Government give way on these points 
they may yet save their Bill ; otherwise it will die. These 
specific points responsible and moderate Liberal opinion, 
as expressed for instance in the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette”, 
has pronounced to be crucial. The Government are 
left to the pleasant problem whether it is better to 
stultify themselves or sacrifice their Bill. Dare Mr. 
Birrell go back to his constituents and present them 
with ‘‘a little thing and not even mine own”? 


THE MOORISH MUDDLE. 


os state of affairs in Morocco grows worse daily 
though Europe seems to contemplate the dis- 
order with undisturbed composure. Sir Edward Grey 
at all events professes complete confidence in the 
capacity of France and Spain to restore order. But 
this is not an attitude which can long remain. The 
awakening may come at any moment and the only 
question is, What form will intervention take and who 
will intervene ? After all when the subjects of European 
Powers are compelled hourly to undergo fear of pillage, 
insult or a violent death, consideration for the feelings 
of other nations cannot stand for ever in the path of 
order and justice. If the State that has invited Europe 
to charge it with the duty fails to act, can the others 
stand by and see anarchy and demoralisation still 
raging] at their doors to the imminent danger of the 
peace of North Africa? This is a question which must 
be considered by this country perhaps more particularly 
than by others for we have been peculiarly instrumental 
in establishing France in her present position. The use 
that she is making of it may be gauged by two inci- 
dents recorded this week. The first is significant of 
the prestige enjoyed by the mandatory of Europe and 
the second suppliesthe reason. We learn that French 
naval officers from the warship lying off Tangier are 
only allowed to land in mufti, for if they appear in 
uniform they are subjected to insult. In the second 
place some ground for the slight esteem entertained for 
French prestige by the Moors is afforded by the fact 
that the house of the ‘‘ Times” correspondent just out- 
side Tangier was on Tuesday attacked by an armed 
force and the fusillade lasted an hour in full view of 
the French and Spanish men-of-war which have been 
sent to Tangier to protect Europeans. Apparently their 
commanders are under orders not to annoy the popula- 
tion by any untoward demonstrations of sympathy with 
the unfortunate protégés of France and Spain. If the 
French fleet is really to sail, will its attitude be less 
passive? Of this there is no certainty, but if France 
believes a mere display of force is enough she deceives 
herself. 

The only question that arises in such a state of affairs 
as this is whether the penultimate or the last stage of 
the farce has been reached. It is not necessary to 
recur to the days which followed the Anglo-French 
Agreement of 1904, when it was believed that France 
seriously intended the subjection of Morocco. We 
disliked that arrangement from the belief that the 
absorption of that country by France might ultimately 
become inconvenient to England. We confess that 
we did not for a moment apprehend the abandon- 
ment by France of the rdle she had assumed and her 
complete effacement as a protecting Power. Matters 
of course changed completely after the events of 
the spring of 1905 and a brief survey of more recent 
occurrences shows the extreme gravity of the present 
Situation. We were all congratulating ourselves that 
the change of Government in this country made no 
difference in the loyalty with which we had observed 
our engagements to France, who maintained that she 
emerged from Algeciras with her claims to precedence 
in Morocco unimpaired. The instruction of the native 
police in certain ports was indeed specifically entrusted 
to her and Spain, the ‘‘instructors” to be under a 
Swiss inspector. The arrangement may have been 
an ingenious method of avoiding difficulties at the 
time, but a short experience has shown its inherent 
absurdities, or perhaps we should say the extra- 
ordinary supineness of the two Governments concerned, 
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for they have not taken the trouble even to ratify the 


Algeciras provisions between themselves and still less 


have they troubled to appoint their ‘‘instructors” or | 


the inspector. This is the more extraordinary on the 
part of France, for she has on the Morocco border in 
Algeria large numbers of experienced men. If there 
had been any difficulty in getting the Algeciras 
machinery to work, the French authorities might have 
acted at once to protect life and property. Indeed, if 
they were not prepared to do so, what right have they 
to claim the premier rdle in the country ? 

A bare enumeration of incidents that have occurred 
during seven months gives some indication of the 
necessities of the present position. In the early spring 
M. Charbonnier, a French subject, was assassinated 
at Tangier. Satisfaction was promised but none 
has ever been exacted and the murderers are still at 
large. A few weeks later four German merchants 
walking on the seashore were robbed of everything 
by bandits who have never been captured. In July 
a servant of the Russian Legation was arbitrarily 
seized and imprisoned. In August some sailors of a 
French ship who landed in the neighbourhood of 
Tangier to obtain fresh water were fired upon. During 
the same month a new governor arrived at Tangier, 
Belghasi by name, but to reach his post he had to fight 
his way through a hostile tribe. Belghasi is said to be 
a redoubtable warrior, but he enjoys no power beyond 
a certain small river, a mile or two to the east of the 
city. Everything beyond that belongs to Raisuli whose 
good offices are requisitioned by traders and others 
who desire peaceful passage. To show the reality of 
this astute bandit’s power not only over Moors but 
also over Europeans, we may cite the case of a French 
subject, M. Robic, who had the temerity to fence in his 
property in the country. Raisuli promptly sent some of 
his followers to knock down the fence, which they did 
without any effectual protest on the part of the French 
representative. Indeed it would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that the power of this Hadgi-Stavros de nos jours 
is confined to the country districts. Not long ago his 
followers in the very market-place of Tangier flogged a 
woman and tortured one of his opponents under the 
eyes of the representatives of Europe. 

Now these incidents it must be remembered have 
occurred in the green tree. Tangier is the most 
easily accessible to European influence of all Moorish 
towns and it is within sight of Gibraltar. What then 
is to be expected in the dry wood of inland cities or 
of towns on the coast more remote from European 
influences like Mogador. Here the tribes of mountain 
and plain are in constant conflict and all commerce 
is practically at a standstill. The Caid of the hill- 
dwellers is practically supreme up to the city itself, he 
even exacts tribute at the gates and ill-treats the 
unlucky foreigner be he Jew or Gentile. Not long 
ago a French cruiser appeared, whose crew was 
insulted at Tangier. The Caid then betook him- 
self to the hills till the cruiser was requisitioned 
elsewhere, when he renewed his depredations. The last 
instance we need produce is that of the small town of 
Arzila, not important in itself, but a port where 
Europeans trade. Here the Kabyles of the mountain 
recently carried the town by assault, massacred the 
Moorish garrison, pillaged shops, killed Jews and 
maltreated Spanish subjects. No European interven- 
tion took place and the inhabitants in the end petitioned 
Raisuli to come and re-establish law and order. 

The European public has a short memory, and both 
in France and England the one desire of all men has 
been to have no mention of Morocco. It is hardly 
more excusable in the one case than the other, but 
the time has surely come when Europe must inquire 
whether or no France seriously intends to take up the 
task she invited the world to lay upon her. She is 

uliarly well situated to carry it out, and unless she 
is prepared to give up Algeria must face the necessity 
of keeping order on that frontier, where agitation is 
rapidly growing to a head and at any moment may 
demand the attention of a considerable military force. 
General Lyantey is said to be a competent man and one 


must assume he can be trusted to conduct any opera- | is not the 


tions to a successful issue. 


how far will it be allowed to go? We are not 
hopeful. It is not to be disguised that to attempt 
the pacification of Morocco may mean a very large 
military expedition and the subsequent administration 
of the country. At all events that has been the resuit 
of all similar interferences in the past. The Sultan is 
clearly incapable and at the mercy of any wandering 
Mullah that threatens a religious war. The Maghzen 
is hostile and relies on German influence to check a 
French movement. Germany could not object to the 
restoration of order with guarantees for the future. 
But the readiness of France to act may be measured 
by the fact that no interpellation for many months was 
addressed to the Government on the subject, and that no 
serious effort is made by public men to bring home to the 
French the grave responsibility they have incurred to 
Europe and the civilised world. If the farce continues 
running much longer, every Power will have to consider 
the question of acting for itself in defence of the obliga- 
tions of all civilised States. 


THE EARLDOM OF NORFOLK. 


N ORE than six centuries ago Roger Bigod, having 
l it is said quarrelled with John his brother and 
debtor, surrendered his Earldom of Norfolk to the first 
Edward. This week a Committee of the House of 
Lords has declared Earl Roger’s surrender illegal and 
void. This case has dragged its weary length through 
five years and must have cost the parties concerned 
thousands of pounds, and yet, asif in spite, the decision 
rests on a point which never developed until the dis- 
pute was well-nigh over. Originally the only question 
thought to be worthy of debate was that of abey- 
ance, the assumption being that if an earldom 
followed the same rules of descent as a barony, it too 
could pass through co-heiresses. Roger Bigod’s sur- 
rendered earldom, to the discomfiture of John his brother, 
but recently tardily revenged, was granted to Thomas 
of Brotherton the son of the first and brother of the 
second Edward. To him, dying, succeeded a daughter 
whose son became Duke of Norfolk, the higher title 
thus overshadowing the lower, though older. In the 
heirs-male of the Norfolk line the lower title slept 
through ail the troublous times of the Howards with 
all their attainders and forfeitures, restorations and re- 
habilitations until heirs-general eventually tookit away to 
be left in abeyance amongst other noble houses. From 
one of these stocks is descended the present Lord 
Mowbray, whose claim has just been disallowed. To 
the confusion of many people who have followed this 
interesting controversy the appearance and strenuous 
fight of the Duke of Norfolk have been very perplexing. 
He too comes in direct descent from this same Thomas 
of Brotherton, but being of a junior branch is post- 
poned to the senior stock which Lord Mowbray claims 
to represent. He was only successful in getting 
admitted to take part in the dispute after a very strong 
preliminary fight, and owed his presence to the fact 
that in 1644 one of his ancestors hit upon the idea of 
getting a re-creation of the Earldom of Norfolk with 
limitation to heirs-male. Thus being an Earl of Nor- 
folk, of whatever creation is immaterial, the present 
Duke had a right to fight any other person claiming to 
be Earl of Norfolk. 

So there were, it was thought, two distinct Earldoms 
of Norfolk. The Duke is the undoubted possessor of 
the 1644 Earldom, while Lord Mowbray claims to be the 
senior heir-general of Thomas of Brotherton, who him- 
self certainly believed that he had been made an Earl 
by his brother in 1312. But this the Lords now tell us 
is quite a mistake. Both the king and his brother 
were in error. The king had no earldom to give, so 
his brother could not receive what the king did not 
possess, hence Lord Mowbray, to use a colloquial ex- 
pression, does not ‘‘ come in at all”’. 
which the Lords of to-day have over-ruled their early 
fourteenth - century ancestors has been arrived at by 
a strict application of precedents fixed and deve- 
loped only in Stuart days. In feudal times there 
least doubt that the king frequently 


The grave question is, | took baronies and earldoms into his own hands both 
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would have been several sudden vacancies in the House 
of Lords of those days if any of its members had pre- 
sumed to dispute such procedure. The truth is that 
then our parliamentary system was in embryo and 
the legislative duties. of the nobility were regarded as 
far less important than the profits and privileges 
derived from their fiefs. With the land went the title, 
poth ways. But as the functions of Parliament became 
more clear a system rapidly crystallised and it became 
necessary for the nobles vigorously to defend a 
privilege which had now become valuable—the right 
of sitting in an hereditary chamber. The matter came 
to a climax in the reign of Charles II., when, in 
deciding the claim to the barony of Grey de Ruthyn, 
the House laid down a principle which, being inter- 
preted, is that a peerage belongs to its holder for life 
only and such holder can never surrender, or get rid 
of it, to the exclusion of his heirs ; in other words the 
blood is ennobled, and while it lasts corruption by 
attainder alone can hinder the descent. Subsequently 
in the Purbeck case the rule was even more strongly 
insisted on, and to-day the Lords assert that they are 
pound by these two decisions. The decision in this 
Norfolk claim may, however, have far-reaching effects. 
In effect it is now settled law that although many 
peerages were surrendered in old days every such 
surrender must now be regarded as entirely ineffective 
and illegal. There are living to-day numbers of people 
who can establish clear descent from those who pur- 
ported to make surrenders, who if they can be found 
and properly labelled, could immediately put in good 
claims to titles belonging to several well-known 
families. The regrettable ignorance of law shown 
by feudal kings and barons, coupled with the applica- 
tion of logical legal principles to uncertain facts of 
ancient date, may after all bring about a considerable in- 
crease in the number of the peers—a condition of things 
which probably neither ancient barons nor modern 
lords desired. This is no flight of fancy, as Lord 
Davey has, in his opinion, very pithily said, ‘‘ Suppos- 
ing a descendant of the Bigods came here to-day and 
asked for his writ as Earl of Norfolk, where would 
either claimant be”? Quite so; and if the very latest 
method of procedure as to recovering great estates be 
adopted, we may yet see a private company floated for 
the recovery of other ancient earldoms. 

But the claim was originally brought on the ground 
of abeyance—a term applied to the condition of suspen- 
sion into which a peerage limited to heirs-general goes 
when there is more than one co-heir. When an abey- 
ance occurs it is in the pleasure of the Crown to 
terminate it in favour of one of the co-heirs, the fortunate 
petitioner taking his seat with the precedence of the 
ancient creation. This has been long settled as to 
baronies, but as to earldoms no authoritative case 
appears ever to have come before the Lords. One 
nearly did when the present Countess of Cromartie 
petitioned Queen Victoria to terminate in her favour 
the abeyance then said to be existing of the Earldom of 
Cromartie—an English earldom. But Queen Victoria 
took matters into her own hands and issued letters 
patent which not only presupposed an abeyance but 
purported to end it. Whether this action was legal, 
or what particular limitations this earldom possesses 
in law, can only be decided when a future son of that 
House applies to the Lord Chancellor of the day for 
his writ of summons, unless some kind heir-general 
claimant to another earldom comes forward in the 
meantime. The Norfolk decision does not even supply 
obiter dicta on this question, as the Lords in accordance 
with their usual custom dealt only with such matters as 
were immediately in point. The balance of expert 
Opinion seems rather to lean in favour of believing no 
difference to exist between baronies and earldoms in 
this matter of abeyance, and probably future research 
will help this view. 

It was interesting to note also how summarily the 
Lords dealt with the suggestion that just as a writ of 
summons to sit in Parliament as a baron (followed 
by a sitting) created a dignity descendible to heirs- 
general, so a writ of summons in the name of an 
earl established an hereditary earldom. Nothing of 
the kind was the reply: an earldom is something 
more than a dignity. 


attributes of an office and for its creation there must 


It had in old times all the | 


have been granted a valid charter, or the full ceremonies 
of institution, such as girding on the sword, must 
have been performed in Parliament. Lord Mowbray 
imagined—as his ancestor undoubtedly did too—that 
an earldom had been created, while all that happened 
was that the summons to Thomas of Brotherton, 
though in the name of an earl, created only a barony 
descendible to his heirs-general. Presumably, therefore, 
Lord Mowbray is now one of the heirs-general to a barony 
which no one clearly knows the name of and whose 
existence—in a state of suspended animation—was only 
discovered a few days ago: its date is 1312, but as the 
Mowbray title has an earlier date little is gained. So 
the great case is over. The claimant to an earldom 
finds it never existed, while incidentally he discovers 
he may lay claim to a barony which was never meant 
to be granted. But we are told there are other earl- 
doms : let the upstart holders of these beware! The 
law is not an ass ; it is merely logical. 


THE UNFITNESS OF THE SENIOR 
WRANGLER. 


te Thursday, 25 October, 1906, the Senate of the 

University of Cambridge approved twelve reso- 
lutions submitted by the special Board of Mathematics. 
The resolutions thus carried contained the essential 
principles of a complete scheme of reform of the 
Mathematical Tripos, and regulations for the examina- 
tion, which would be submitted were the principles 
approved, were previous to the vote published for the 
information of members of the Senate. Notwith- 
standing this fact, certain members of the opposition, 
before they knew whether the special board would 
make any change in the suggested regulations, 
adopted the most unusual course of announcing that 
these regulations would be opposed when they were 
formally proposed asa grace. They have thus deter- 
mined, not without the grave disapproval of some of 
their friends, to try to reverse the decision already 
given in the hope that by an appeal to the conservative 
instincts of non-resident members of the Senate they 
may crush the reforms. These reforms are supported 
by all the professors in mathematics and allied subjects 
of study in the University, by all the University lec- 
turers in mathematics, and by the entire mathematical 
staffs of such important colleges as Trinity, King’s, 
Caius and Christ’s. 

It may be well if we analyse the reasons assigned 
for this course, and at the same time indicate the 
causes which have led practically all the most important 
members of the Mathematicai faculty in the University 
to advocate changes which have met with such bitter 
opposition. For the decision now lies with the non 
resident members of the Senate. 

The proposals have an almost national importance. 
The study of higher mathematics in the British Empire 
is practically concentrated at Cambridge. The ablest 
graduates in mathematics of provincial English, Scotch, 
Colonial and Indian Universities come to Cambridge to 
complete their mathematical education. Cambridge 
mathematicians occupy chairs in nearly every University 
of the British Empire. The leaders of the Mathematical 
faculty at Cambridge are justly proud of this pre-eminence 
and naturally anxious to retain the prestige of their 
school. Butthey recognisethat this supremacy is doomed 
unless the University realises that its function is not 
only to train brilliant specialists in the results of modern 
research, but also to develop those aspects of mathe- 
matics useful for cognate subjects of study. Thus on 
the one hand the University must foster a spirit of 
research lest it become the dead insular school of a 
century ago, and on the other it must give a sound 
elementary training to those who shall be the physicists 
and engineers needed by a modern nation. The Cam- 
bridge School of Physics is perhaps the most brilliant 
in the world. The School of Engineering is one of the 
best equipped in the country and its importance in the 
University has increased fourfold during the last decade. 
The professors of physics and engineering insist on the 
importance of a preliminary mathematical training for 
their students and deplore the inadequacy of the cur- 
riculum of the present Mathematical Tripos. Nor are 
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the mathematicians themselves satisfied with this ex- 
amination. 
continuously since 1892, and the Tripos list is now 
little more than half its former size. The present 
regulations are habitually disregarded by examiners 


who have yielded to the natural temptation to show | 
their own genius in devising questions which even | 


the best men fail to solve. The Mathematical 
Board accordingly propose far-reaching though by 
no means revolutionary changes. They recommend 
the institution of an elementary examination to be 
called the ‘‘ Mathematical Tripos, Part I1.”, which 
shall be taken after one or two years of residence by 
all mathematicians and by the abler engineers and 
physicists. The mathematicians will gain by seeing 
more clearly the application of their subject to physical 
investigations ; the engineers and physicists will have 
the great advantage of a sound preliminary training 
in mathematics. After three years of residence the 
mathematicians will take the ‘*‘ Mathematical Tripos, 
Part II.”. There they will find an examination suited to 
varying grades of ability and different specialised 
powers. There will be some comparatively elementary 
questions so that the third-class man may obtain 
honours as easily as heretofore. There will also be 
two schedules: one to be taken by all candidates, and 
another, containing more advanced developments of 
modern mathematics, from which the more able men 
will choose subjects suited to their special genius. The 
first schedule will carry on the best traditions of the 
present Part I. and give the men that analytical skill 
for which Cambridge is justly famous. The second will 
give the professional mathematicians a more simple 
examination than the unduly difficult present Part II., 
and will encourage at least as well the same spirit of 
research. 

Such are the proposals evolved by the Mathematical 
Board after two years’ anxious deliberation. They 
are sound, sober, reasonable: why then have they met 
with such bitter opposition ? 

In the first place the private ‘‘ coaches” do not like 
the change. Their carefully prepared lecture notes 
will have to be recast; new ideas will have to be 
laboriously acquired and presented: that divorce 
between mathematics and experimental science which 
is their joy will be at an end. They are a powerful 
body with great influence, and but for some brilliant 
exceptions they solidly oppose the change. 

In the second place the Senior Wrangler and the 
order of merit cannot continue to exist under the new 
conditions. At present the Senior Wrangler is a 
fraud: he acquires his title on the present elementary 
Part I., whose results are often confuted by Part II. 
and the Smith’s Prizes. He would be even more 
fraudulent were the title given on the proposed Part I. 
with its still narrower range of subjects. It would be 
impossible to arrange the candidates in the proposed 
Part II. in an order of merit, for they will specialise in 
such different subjects that comparison is impossible. 
All that can be done is to arrange men in classes of 
Wranglers, Senior Optimes, and Junior Optimes, with 
marks of proficiency and distinction ; and this is pro- 
posed by the Special Board. No doubt many who are 
convinced of the necessity of the change lament the 
disappearance of the Senior Wrangler. We cannot 
sympathise with their regret. This competition for 
places is unworthy of men at all. We are not sure it 
is good even for small boys. A University at any 
rate should have to do only with standards of merit. 
In any case the opposition, all of whom admit the 
necessity of some reform, elevate a sentimental regret 
to the rank of a question of principle. Trinity 
has had seven Senior Wranglers during the last 
four years: it is the most brilliant achievement in the 
history of that great foundation: yet its staff unanimously 
advocate the change. Further argument seems use- 
less. 

Those who continue to oppose the scheme assert 
that the resolutions were carried hurriedly by narrow 
majorities and use these arguments to justify their 
unusual course of action. In answer it may be said 
that the scheme in all its essential details had been 
before the Senate for five months before the recent 
vote, and that on the crucial vote in favour of the 


_ abolition of the Order of Merit 164 residents voted 


The number of candidates has fallen almost | 


placet and 111 non-placet, giving a majority of 53 in 
favour of the resolution. But mere figures give no 
indication of the strength of the movement for reform. 
Among the ‘‘ placet”’ names there are most of the men 
of distinction in the University. Leaders of the Con- 
servative and Liberal parties in the University, pro. 
tagonists for and against Greek, for and against 
Women’s Degrees, united in approval of the scheme. 
‘* Those who appreciate the importance of smooth and 
consistent working of the government of the Uni- 
versity ” cannot contemplate the laborious and expen- 
sive contest now forced on the Mathematical faculty 
without grave dissatisfaction. 


THE CITY. 


SNe general tone of the Stock Exchange has been 

quite firm during the past week, although business 
has apparently not been heavy except in certain specu- 
lative stocks. Money conditions are unquestionably 
becoming easier and the Bank statement of Thursday 
was much stronger, which encourages one to believe 
that we shall see an early reduction in the officiat 
minimum. Should gold continue to come from Paris, 
as we have reason to believe it will, we should not be 
at all surprised to see a reduction even before the end 
of the year, but this may be prevented by the provincial 
demand at Christmas, which will amount to about 
45,000,000; however, with the New Year we quite 
expect to see a marked easing off in money rates and 
the corollary should be improved quotations for all gilt- 
edged securities. The American Railroad market has 
not been quite so active, the Union Pacific report not 
having come up to expectations. The rumour is again 
current that the Atchison will increase their dividend and 
considerable lines of this stock have been bought in the 
belief that the dividend declaration will be on a 6 per cent. 
basis. In our opinion the stock of the Southern Pacific is 
a cheaper purchase than Atchison and it is somewhat 
puzzling to understand why Southern Pacific remain at 
97, while Atchison are quoted at 106, as the Southern 
Pacific Company is earning fully 10 per cent. The 
chief speculative section of the House has continued to 
be in the various Siberian companies and in the Deep 
Lead mining properties in Australia. It is, however, 
difficult to believe that the huge appreciation in the 
Siberian mining companies is warranted in every case. 
One most objectionable feature is the manner in which 
these various companies are introduced on the market, 
as with few exceptions (one being that of the Klucht 
Gold Mines, the prospectus of which has just been 
published) no public prospectus has been issued and 
the shares are ‘‘ introduced” into the market with the 
barest information possible. The following statement 
will illustrate the great growth in Siberian companies, 
most of which were unknown to the market a year 
ago, and in our opinion the market capitalisation of 
nearly seven millions is not justified in view of the 
present state of developments :— 


Authorised Market 
Capital. Issued. Price. Value. 
& & & 

Siberian Proprietary .. 10,000 94,200 1,318,800 
Orsks .. oo ee 600,000 500,000 2% 1,281,250 
Troitzk .. 600,000 500,000 731,250 
Sesan Syndicate 39,000 14,786 133,074 
Kaneika ws ee 350,000 250,000 1 406,250 
Siberian Mines ++ 100,000 100,000 237,000 
Siberian Syndicate (5s. paid) 100,000 50,000 2ipm. 153,875 
Kluchi oe ee ee ++ 280,000 115,000 149,937 
Nerchinsk 1,100,000 945,164 75. 6d. 354,430 
H. A. Syndicate (10s. paid) .. 8,coo 8,000 19pm.  1§6,000 
Spassky .. 300,000 250,000 si 1,877,500 
£6,840, 372 


We have at various times commented on the United 
Railways of Havana stock and we understand that 


recent important developments have taken place which | 


should still further enhance the value of this security. 
The policy of the company has been to acquire those 
railway systems immediately connecting with the 
United Railways of Havana, and in pursuance of 
this the Cardenas Railway and the Martanzas Railway 
have been purchased. We believe that as the result 
of recent negotiations the company has acquired the 
controlling interest in the Havana Central Railroad 
which owns about one hundred miles of electric line 
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together with terminals situated in the heart of the 
city of Havana. 

There has been a considerable expansion of business 
in nearly all foreign rails. Mexican descriptions having 
been the special feature. Argentine issues have also 
been strong, the whole list showing an advance with 
the exception of Bahia Blanca preference shares and 
debentures, which are easier in consequence of the 
recent public issue of new preference shares not having 
been entirely successful. We notice that an adverse 
criticism of the new Bahia Blanca shares is based upon 
the fact that the old preference can be bought at a 
price to yield about 54 per cent. over a term of years 
during which the existing 3 per cent. rate will auto- 
matically be increased to 4} per cent., after taking into 
account the appreciation in capital value. This aspect 
of the old shares from the point of view of the investor 
who is not much affected by the difference in income 
during the eleven years which must run before 4} per 
cent. is reached, is unquestionably correct, and the 
excellence of the old shares on this basis was pointed 
out by us several months ago, but there is a large body 
of investors to whom an immediate income on safe lines 
is essential. It is to this class that the new shares 
should appeal—the merits of the respective shares 
should be looked at from a standpoint applicable to 
the special circumstances: in our opinion the new 
shares constitute a well-secured 45 per cent. investment. 

The negotiations to which we referred last week as 
taking place between the Chartered Company and a 
group of German bankers for the purpose of supplying 
electric power to the Rand from the Victoria Falls, are 
proceeding satisfactorily, and will, we understand, 
necessitate an issue of about £600,000 in preference 
shares, the further funds required for the scheme being 
provided by the issue of bonds to the financial groups 
who are concerned. A scheme of this magnitude must 
gecessarily take some time to complete, but the fact 
that German capital is forthcoming to promote an object 
which, if successful, must be a great element in the 
future prosperity of the Witwatersrand Goldfields, is 
additional evidence of the business enterprise of the 
Germans, to whom one is compelled to turn in 
almost any scheme requiring imagination. One could 
have wished that a group of English and Cana- 
dian financiers had taken this particular scheme in 
hand, for the Canadians have a wide experience in 
the development of water-power, but one cannot expect 
this to be done without a lead from English capitalists. 
German banks are conducted on broad lines and re- 
ceive every encouragement and diplomatic assistance 
from their Government to establish themselves in foreign 
countries. Lack of enterprise on the part of our own 
merchants and bankers makes the accomplishment of 
this policy comparatively easy. 


INSURANCE: THE NORWICH UNION 
VALUATION. 


HE Norwich Union Life Office is a remarkable 
example of what is possible under the control of 
financial and commercial genius. The results are 
different both in kind and in degree from those which 
are accomplished by mere capacity. The Valuation 
report which has just been presented to the policy- 
holders tells a striking tale. Only four valuation 
periods ago the assurances in force amounted to 
5,000,000, whereas now they are 429,000,000. The 
annual premium income has been multiplied by more 
than six in the course of twenty years, and the Society 
from being little known has become at least as well 
known as any; the obtaining of business has been 
immensely facilitated, and the Society can now select 
its policyholders almost as it wills. 
_ We have continually explained that bigness by itself 
is of little advantage to the policyholders of a life office : 
it does benefit them for the company to be well known 
and to have large funds, but more often than not these 
advantages are obtained at too great acost. Especi- 
ally when a company grows great rapidly a heavy rate 
of expenditure is usually incurred, and this outweighs 
the gains from bigness. In regard to this point as in 
so many others, the Norwich Union is quite exceptional. 


An expansion, unusually rapid, has been accompanied 
by a decrease in expenditure exceptionally large. Only 
so recently as 1897 the expenses were 65 per cent. of 
new premiums and 6} per cent. of renewals, whereas 
last year they had fallen to 55 per cent. of new pre- 
miums and 5} per cent. of renewals. When we 
remember that the normal expenditure of British com- 
panies is 80 per cent. and 8 per cent. respectively the 
economy with which the Norwich Union is managed, 
and still more the continued improvement in economy, 
is seen to be very great. In 1886, the liabilities were 
valued at 3} per cent. instead of at 4 per cent. as 
previously. This change to the lower rate of interest 
of course increased the financial strength and improved 
the bonus prospects of the office. Another step for- 
ward was taken when a 3 per cent. valuation was made, 
and yet further improvement was made in 1go1 when 
the liabilities were valued at 2} per cent. concurrently 
with a further increase in the rate of bonus declared. 
In 1906 the bonus was again increased and the valua- 
tion basis made even more stringent than before : this 
time the British Offices Mortality Table was employed 
in place of the Healthy Males, thereby strengthening 
the reserves to the extent of £70,000, the interest upon 
which is a continual source of additional surplus, as 
well as an extra margin for security, added to a balance 
already of the strongest. As a result of this continued 
increase in financial strength the bonuses which at the 
1896 valuation were of the cash value of 27 per cent. of 
the premiums paid, increased to 30 per cent. in 1901 
and to 33 per cent. this year. Success of this order 
directly conduces to still further prosperity. 

The retirement of the Chairman of the Society in 
consequence of ill-health is much regretted. Mr. T. C. 
Blofeld’s addresses at the annual meetings of the Society 
revealed his ability as president, and his work at the 
Board has been of the very greatest value to the policy- 
holders. The new president is chairman of the Norwich 
and London Accident Company and was formerly vice- 
president of the Norwich Union Life. 


INSIDE THE HOUSE. 
(By A CONSERVATIVE MEMBER.) 


8 Nae application of the closure to the report stage of 

the Plural Voting Bill called forth the usual pro- 
test from the Opposition, and was the occasion of a 
very clever speech by Mr. Balfour. In fact, however, 
it was agreed in the Lobby that there is no longer 
much reality about such debates. The closure by com- 
partments may be accepted in future as a constant 
feature of both the committee and report stages of all 
contentious measures unless the time required to discuss 
the necessary resolution exceeds the probable economy 
under their operation. An incident of personal interest 
was that Mr. John Ellis, one of the backers of the Bill, 
supported the Government proposal in the teeth of an 
explicit assurance given by him in the closure debate on 
the last Conservative Education Bill that in no circum- 
stances whatever would he ever again vote in favour of 
a closure by compartments resolution. 

The discussion in report of the Bill was hardly en- 
livening, and one hears privately on every side strictures 
on the draftsmanship of the measure. ‘The whole point 
of view of the proposals is exasperating even if one 
accepts the principle of single voting. Mr. Harcourt 
dawdles through the conduct of the Bill with the airs of 
an eighteenth-century beau dancing a minuet, and 
while one can never accuse him of incivility his silky 
pleasantries are perhaps less tolerable to those who sit 
opposite to him than Mr. Birreil’s more virile humour. 

In reality few have been thinking of plural voting 
and all have been talking of the Education Bill, the 
coming conflict between the Houses, and the Hudders- 
field election. In the smoke room, the dining rooms, 
and the lobbies groups of Liberals discuss the line of 
least resistance. The difficulty is universally admitted 


to be instant and grave, and half an hour’s discussion 
with personal friends on the other side shows how pro- 
found is the cleavage of view among private members. 
All agree that there can be no appeal to the country on 
the Education issue alone, an admission full alike of 
significance and weakness. 


But here agreement fails. 
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About 130 rancorous dissenters are prepared to vote 
against their party if there is any weakening in what 
they are pleased to describe as “principle”. This 
section would reject the amendments en bloc, march 
into battle under the banner of “‘no surrender”, and 
sacrifice the Bill. This policy, it is pointed out by more 
moderate Liberals, would be sound and politic if the 
Government could afford to fight, but it is impossible 
of application in view of the general agreement that 
they cannot. Is another session to be devoted to Educa- 
tion? Ask a Nationalist, a Welsh member, a temper- 
ance reformer, or a Labour representative. All alike 
pronounce it to be impossible until their own claims 
have been satisfied. In these circumstances what, 
it is asked, will be the position of the Government 
failing any legislation during the next one or two years ? 
Difficult if the West Riding judgment stands, it will 
become impossible if the decision is overruled. And 
amongst competent lawyers the opinion grows that the 
Court of Appeal has gone wrong. Are the Merry 
Andrews of passive resistance to protract their antics 
under the genial sway of Mr. Birrell? Talk of a short 
and more drastic measure is idle. No measure adequate 
to Liberal expectation can be short, and if the driving 
power is lacking to force the less drastic measure 
through the Lords whence can it be derived for the 
measure which is ex hypothesi to be more severe ? 

Among Unionists in the House these considerations 
are clearly appreciated, and there is much eagerness 
that no half-hearted compromise shall be accepted. 
The Government are ina difficulty of their own creation 
and it is no business of ours to extricate them. The 
Bill even as amended by the Lords is cumbrous, com- 
plex and inordinately expensive in its machinery. Let 
the Premier withdraw it and find some more popular 
reward for the hack platform service of his staff of 
dissenting divines. Their shrieks pass by us like the 
idle wind, and we promise ourselves no small pleasure 
when the pack of jackals gives tongue in discussion of 
the Lords’ Amendments. 

The Huddersfield election gives no party much 
cause for satisfaction though Liberal elation in the 
House was almost pathetic in its sudden expression. 
‘“What price Keir-Hardie now?” broke forth in un- 
controllable triumph from below the Ministerial gang- 
way. The rift between Labour and Liberalism is final 
and acute; no one affects to ignore it and few Liberals 
place confidence in the second ballot. The bitterest 
antagonism is and must remain between the Liberal 
candidate and the Labour candidate for they inevitably 
become rival cheap jacks, and forget to quarrel with 
the Tory. Few serious observers believe that in a 
second ballot the Liberal candidate would receive 
Labour support. Mr. Fraser it is thought in the House 
would have done more wisely to have retained his fiscal 
freedom. Eleventh-hour recantations conciliate no 
support and estrange much. It is significant that 
Mr. Fraser alone increased his vote in a smaller total 
poll, and that the increase roughly coincided with the 
estimated strength of the Catholic vote. 

On Thursday the Workmen’s Compensation Bill 
pursued an uneventful and non-contentious course. 
On the whole the week has been dull but it is the 
quietness which precedes the storm. 


LETTER TO A CHINESE GENTLEMAN.* 


By Leo Totsroy. 
I 


EAR SIR,—I have received your books and read 
them with great interest, especially the ‘‘ Papers 
from a Viceroy’s Yamen ”. 

The life of the Chinese people has always interested 
me in the highest degree and I have endeavoured to 
become acquainted with what was accessible in the life 
of the Chinese, especially with the Chinese wisdom, the 
books of Confucius, Mentze, Laotze and commentaries 


* Translated by V. Tchertkoff (Editor of ‘*The Free e Press”’, 
Christchurch) me | E. A. This letter, written by the Author, upon 
the completion by him of an exhaustive article on the meaning of 
Revolution in Russia may be regarded as a summary of the contents 
of the latter work which is now being prepared for publication 
(Trans.). No rights reserved. 


upon them. I have also read about Chinese Buddhism 
and books by Europeans upon China. Latterly, more- 
over since those atrocities which have been perpetrated 
upon the Chinese by Europeans—amongst the others 
and to a great extent by Russians—the general dis- 
position of the Chinese people has interested and does 
yet interest me. 

The Chinese people whilst suffering so much from 
the immoral and coarsely egoistic avarice and cruelty 
of the European nations, has until lately answered all 
the violence committed against it with a magnanimous 
and wise tranquillity, preferring to suffer rather than to 
fight against this violence. I am speaking of the 
Chinese people but not about the government. This 
tranquillity and patience of the great and powerful 
Chinese people elicited only an increasingly insolent 
aggression from Europeans as is always the case with 
coarsely selfish people living merely an animal life as 
were the Europeans who had dealings with China. 
The trial which the Chinese have undergone and are 
now undergoing is a great and heavy one but pre- 
cisely now is it important that the Chinese people 
should not lose patience or alter their attitude towards 
violence ; so as not to deprive themselves ofall the vast 
results which must follow the enduring of violence 
without returning evil for evil. 

Only ‘‘ he that endureth to the end the same shall be 
saved” is said in the Christian law, and I think that it 
is an indubitable truth although one which men find it 
hard to accept. Abstinence from returning evil for evil 
and non-participation in evil is the surest means not 
only of salvation but of victory over those who commit 
evil. 

The Chinese could see a striking confirmation of the 
truth of this law after their surrender of Port Arthur to 
Russia. The greatest efforts to defend Port Arthur by 
arms against the Japanese and the Russians would not 
have produced such ruinous consequences for Russia 
and Japan as those material and moral evils which the 
surrender of Port Arthur to the former brought on 
Russia and Japan. The same will inevitably be the 
case with Wei-hai-Wei and Kiao-chau surrendered by 
China to England and Germany. 

The success of some robbers elicits the envy of others 
and tthe prey seized becomes an object of dissension 
ruining the robbers themselves. Such is the case with 
dogs, such also is it with men who have descended to 
the level of animals. 

Il. 


Therefore it is that I now with fear and grief hear 
and see in your book the manifestation in China of the 
spirit of strife, of the desire to resist forcibly the 
atrocities committed by the European nations. Were 
this to be the case, were the Chinese people indeed to 
lose patience, and arming themselves according to the 
methods of Europeans, to expel from their midst all the 
European robbers—which task they could easily accom- 
plish with their intelligence, persistence, and energy, 
and above all by reason of their great numbers—it 
would be dreadful. Dreadful not in the sense in which 
this was understood by one of the coarsest and most 
benighted representatives of Western Europe, the 
German Emperor, not in the sense that China would 
become dangerous to Europe, but in the sense that 
China would cease to be the mainstay of your true prac- 
tical national wisdom consisting in living that peaceful 
agricultural life which is natural to all rational men and 
to which those nations who have abandoned this life 
are bound sooner or later consciously to return. 


Ill. 
I think that in our time a great revulsion is taking 
place in the life of humanity, and that in this revulsion 


China at the head of the Eastern nations must play a 
grand part. 


Methinks the vocation of the Eastern nations, China, . 


Persia, Turkey, India, Russia and perhaps Japan, if 
she is not yet completely enmeshed in the net of 
depraved European civilisation—consists in indicating 
to all nations that true way towards freedom to which, 
as you say in your book, there is in the Chinese 
language no other word than Tao—the Way—i.e. an 
activity in conformity with the eternal and fundamental 
law of human life. 
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Freedom according to the teaching of Jesus is 
realised in this same way. ‘‘ And ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free” is said in that 
teaching. And it is this freedom, which Western 
nations have almost irrecoverably lost, that the Eastern 
nations are, methinks, called to realise. 

My idea is this : 

From the most ancient times it has been the case 
that out of the midst of peaceful and laborious people 
there arose savage men who preferred violence to 
labour and these savage and idle men attacked and 
compelled the peaceful ones to work for them. So it 
has been both in the West and in the East amongst all 
nations who lived the state life and so it continued for 
ages and continues yet. But in olden times when 
conquerors seized vast populated spaces they could not 
do much harm to the subdued; the small number of 
rulers and great number of ruled, especially when the 
ways of communication were very primitive, produced 
upon large areas merely the result of bringing a small 
portion of the population into subjection to the violence 
of the rulers, whereas the majority could live a peace- 
ful life without coming into direct touch with the 
oppressors. Thus it was in the whole world and so 
until quite latterly did it continue amongst the Eastern 
nations as well and especially in the vast land of 
China. 

But such a situation could not and cannot continue 
for two reasons : firstly because coercive power through 
its very essence keeps continually becoming more 
depraved, and secondly because the subjugated people 
becoming more and more enlightened see with increas- 
ing clearness the evil of their submission to power. 
The effect of this is further increased by technical im- 
provements in the means of communication: roads, the 
post, telegraph, telephones, owing to which the rulers 
manifest their influence in places where it could not 
otherwise have reached ; and the oppressed also, inter- 
associating ever more closely, understand clearer and 
clearer the disadvantages of their position. 

And the disadvantages in course of time become so 
heavy that the subdued feel impelled to alter in some 
way or another their relation to authority. 

The Western nations have long felt this necessity 
and have long since changed their attitude to power 
by the one means, common to all Western peoples—by 
the limitation of power through representatives, that is 
as a matter of fact by the spreading of power, by its 
transference from one or a few to the many. 

At the present time I think that the time has arrived 
for the Eastern nations also and for China similarly to 
tealise all the evil of despotic power and to search for 
the means of liberation from it, the present conditions 
of life having become unbearable. 


IV. 


I know that in China there exists a teaching implying 
that the chief ruler, ‘‘ The Bogdikhan”, should be the 
wisest and most virtuous man, and that if he be not 
such then the subjects may and should cease to obey 
him. But I think that such a teaching is merely a 
justification of power and as unsound as the teaching 
of Paul circulated amongst the European nations which 
affirms that the powers are of God. The Chinese 
people cannot know whether their Emperor is wise and 
virtuous, just as the Christian nations could not know 
whether our power was granted by God to this ruler 
and not to that other one who fought against him. 

These justifications of power could stand when the 
evil of power was not much felt by the people ; but 
now that the majority of men feel all the disadvantages 
and injustice of power, of the power of one or a few 
over many, these justifications are not effective and 
nations have to alter one way or another their attitude 
of authority. And the Western nations have long ago 
made this alteration: it is now the turn of the East. 
It is, I think, in such a position that Russia and 
Persia, Turkey and China now find themselves. All 
these nations have attained the period when they can 
no longer remain in their former attitude towards their 
rulers. As was correctly remarked by the Russian 
writer Gertzen, a Gengis-Khan with telegraphs and 
electric motors is impossible. If Gengis-Khans or 
‘men similar to them still exist in the East, it is clear 


that their hour has come and that they are the last. 
They cannot continue to exist both because, owing to 
telegraphs and all that is called civilisation, their 
power is becoming too oppressive, and because the 
nations, owing to the same civilisation, feel and recog- 
nise with especial keenness that the existence or non- 
existence of these Gengis-Khan is for them not a 
matter of indifference as it used to be of old, but that 
almost all the calamities from which they suffer are 
produced precisely by this power to which they submit 
without any advantage to themselves, but merely by 
habit. 

In Russia this is certainly the case. I think that the 
same is true also of Turkey and Persia and China. 

For China this is especially true, owing to the peace- 
ful disposition of its population and the bad organisa- 
tion of its army, which gives the Europeans the 
possibility of robbing with impunity Chinese lands 
under the pretext of collisions and differences with the 
Chinese Government. 

The Chinese people cannot but feel the necessity of 
changing its relation to power. 


V. 


And now I gather from your book and other infor- 
mation that some light-minded Chinese, called the 
party of Reform, think that this alteration should con- 
sist in following the methods of the Western nations, 
i.e. in substituting a representative government for a 
despotic one, in organising an army similar to that of 
Western nations and a similar organisation of industry. 

This solution which at first sight appears the 
simplest and most natural is not only a superficial one 
but very silly and, according to all I know about China, 
it is altogether alien to the wise Chinese people. To 
organise such a constitution, such an army perhaps also 
such a conscription and such an industry as the Western 
nations have got would mean to renounce all that by 
which the Chinese people have lived and are living, to 
renounce their past, to renounce their rational peaceful 
agricultural life, that life which constitutes the true and 
only way of Tao not only for China but for all man- 
kind. 

Let us admit that having introduced amongst them- 
selves European institutions the Chinese were to expel 
the Europeans and to have a constitution, a powerful 
standing army and an industrial development similar 
to the European. 

Japan has done this, has introduced a constitution 
and extended the army and fleet and developed industry 
and the result of all these inseparably interconnected 
measures is already obvious. The condition of its 
people more and more approaches the position of the 
European nations and this position is extremely 
burdensome. 

VI. 


The states of Western Europe externally very power- 
ful may now crush the Chinese army ; but the position 
of the people living in these states not only cannot be 
compared with the position of the Chinese but on the 
contrary it is most calamitous. Amongst all these 
nations there unceasingly proceeds a strife between the 
destitute exasperated working people and the govern- 
ment and wealthy, a strife which is restrained only by 
coercion on the part of deceived men who constitute 
the army; asimilar strife is continually waging between 
the different states demanding endlessly increasing 
armaments, a strife which is any moment ready to 
plunge into the greatest catastrophes. But however 
dreadful this state of things may be it does not con- 
stitute the essence of the calamity of the Western 
nations. Their chief and fundamental calamity is that 
the whole life of these nations who are unable to furnish 
themselves with food is entirely based on the necessity 
of procuring means of sustenance by violence and 
cunning from other nations, who like China, India, 
Russia and others still preserve a rational agricultural 
life. 

And it is these parasitical nations and their activity 
that you are invited to imitate by the men of the 
Reform party ! 

Constitutions, protective tariffs, standing armies, all 
this together has rendered the Western nations what 
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they are—people who have abandoned agriculture and 
become unused to it, occupied in towns and factories 
in the production of articles for the most part unneces- 
sary, people who with their armies are adapted only 
to every kind of violence and robbery. However 
brilliant their position may appear at first sight it is a 
desperate one and they must inevitably perish if they do 
not change the whole structure of their life founded as 
it now is on deceit and the plunder and pillage of the 
agricultural nations. 

To imitate Western nations, being frightened by their 
insolence and power, would be the same as if a rational 
undepraved industrious man were to imitate a spend- 
thrift insolent ruffian who has lost the habit of work and 
was assaulting him, i.e. in order to oppose success- 
fully an immoral blackguard to become a similar 
immoral blackguard oneself. 

The Chinese should not imitate the Western naiicas 
but profit by their example in order to avoid falling into 
the same desperate straits. 

All that the Western nations are doing can and 
should be an example for the Eastern ones, not how- 
ever an example of what they should do but of what 
they should not do under any consideration whatever. 


VIL. 


To follow the way of the Western nations means to 
go the way of certain ruin. But also to remain in the 
position in which the Russians in Russia, the Persians 
in Persia, the Turks in Turkey, and the Chinese in 
China are, is alsoimpossible. But for you, the Chinese, 
it is particularly obviously impossible because you, 
remaining with your love of peace in the position of a 
State without army amidst armed States, which are 
unable to exist independently will inevitably be subject 
to plunder and seizure which these States are compelled 
to have recourse to for their maintenance. 

What then is to be done ? 

For us Russians I know, I most undoubtedly know 
what we Russians should not do and what we should 
do in order to free ourselves from the evils from which 
we are suffering and not to fall into still worse ones. 
We Russians first of all should not obey the existing 
authorities but we also should not do that which is 
being attempted amongst us by unenlightened people 
as amongst you by the party of reform—we should not 
imitate the West, we should not substitute one power 
for another and organise a constitution whether it be 
monarchical or republican. This for certain we should 
not do because it would necessarily bring us to the 
same calamitous position in which the Western nations 
are placed. But we should and can do only one thing 
and that the most simple: live a peaceful agricultural 
life bearing the acts of violence which may be per- 
petrated upon us without struggling against them and 
without participating in them. The same thing I pre- 
sume and with yet stronger reasons should the Chinese 
do in order, not only to free yourselves from the 
seizures of your land and the plunder which the 
European nations subject you to, but also from the 
unreasonable demands of your Government which 
exacts from you actions contrary to your moral teach- 
ing and consciousness. 

Only adhere to that liberty which consists in follow- 
ing the rational way of life, i.e. Tao, and of themselves 
will be abolished all the calamities which your officials 
cause you and your oppression and plunder by Europeans 
will become impossible. You will free yourselves from 
your officials by not fulfilling their demands, and above 
all by not obeying you will cease to contribute to the 
oppression and plunder of each other. You will free 
yourselves from plunder on the part of Europeans by 
keeping the Tao and not recognising yourselves as 
belonging to any State or as being responsible for the 
deeds committed by your Government. 

All the seizures and plunder you are subject to from 
European nations take place only because there exists 
a Government of which you recognise yourselves as 
subjects. If there were no Chinese Government, 
foreign nations would have no pretext under guise of 
international relations to commit their atrocities. And 
if by refusing to obey your Government you will cease 
to encourage foreign powers in their acts of violence 


against you, if you do not serve the Government either 
in private or State or military service—then there will 
not exist all those calamities from which you suffer. 


VIII. 


In order to free oneself from the evil one should not 
fight with its consequences: the abuses of govern- 
ments, the seizures and plunders of neighbouring 
nations—but with the root of the evil; with the rela- 
tions in which the people have placed themselves 
towards human authority. If the people recognise- 
human power as higher than the power of God, higher 
than the law (Tao), then the people will always be 
slaves and the more so the more complex their organi- 
sation of power (such as a constitutional one) which 
they institute and to which they submit. Only those 
people can be free for whom the law of God (Tao). 
is the sole supreme law to which all others should be- 
subordinated. 

IX. 


Individuals and societies are always in a transitory 
state from one age to another, but there are times when 
these transitions both for individuals and for societies 
are especially apparent and vividly realised. As it 
happens with a man who has suddenly come to feel 
that he can no longer continue a childish life, so also in 
the life of nations there come periods when societies can 
no longer continue to live as they did and they realise 
the necessity of changing their habits, their organisa-. 
tion and activity. And it is such a period of transitior 
from childhood to manhood that, as it appears to me, 
all nations are now passing through, the Eastern as: 
well as the Western. This transition consists in the 
necessity of freeing themselves from human authority 
which has become unbearable and of the establishment 
of life on foundations other than human power. 

And this task is I think by historical fate predestined 
precisely to the Eastern nations. 

The Eastern nations are placed for this purpose in 
especially happy conditions not having yet abandoned 
agriculture, not being yet depraved by military consti- 
tutional and industrial life and not having yet lost faith 
in the necessity of the supreme law of heaven or God, 
they are standing at the parting of the ways from which 
the European nations have long ago turned on to the 
false way in which liberation from human authority 
has become particularly difficult.* And _ therefore 
Eastern nations seeing all the calamity of the Western 
peoples should naturally endeavour to free themselves 
from the error of human authority, not by that arti- 
ficial and delusive method consisting in the imaginary 
limitation of power and in representation, by which 
Western nations have endeavoured to free themselves, 
but should solve the problem of power by another 
more radical and simple plan. And this plan of itself 
appeals to those who have not yet lost faith in the 
supreme binding law of heaven or God, the law of 
Tao. It consists merely in the following of this law 
which excludes the possibility of obeying human 
authority. 

If the Chinese people were only to continue to live, 
as they have formerly lived, a peaceful, industrious 
agricultural life, following in their conduct the prin- 
ciples of their three religions: Confucianism, Taoism, 
Buddhism, all three in their basis coinciding ; Confu- 
cianism in the liberation from all human authority, Taoism 
in not doing to others what one does not wish done to 
oneself, and Buddhism—in love towards all men and 
all living beings—then of themselves would disappear 
all those calamities from which they now suffer and no 
powers could overcome them. 

The task which according to my opinion is now 
pending not only for China but for all the Eastern 
nations does not merely consist in freeing themselves | 
from the evils they suffer from their own governments 
and foreign nations, but in pointing out to all nations 
the issue out of the transitory position in which they 
all are. 

And there is and can be no other issue than the libe- 
ration of oneself from human authority and submission 
to the divine authority. Leo Totstoy. 


* As to why this is so I have stated in detail in my article entitled 
** The Significance of the Russian Revolution.” 
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THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


Ts New English Art Club is the only exhibition in 

London where one is certain to find a high pro- 

rtion of good work; above all, of work that is 
individual and interesting. The Royal Academy is one 
kind of shop, the New Gallery is another, but the New 
English is a gymnasium. Men are seen really trying 
to do something, in the way that is natural to them, 
and with their whole force. There are, of course, 
pictures that are eccentric without even the merit of 
novelty ; some that are blameless and unnecessary ; 
and, this year, there is at least one picture 
whose presence in such lively modern company is 
inexplicable, a picture called ‘‘A Magdalen”. I 
observe with equal pleasure and surprise a picture 
all sunlight and Sargent which I gather from 
the name is done by a namesake and relation of 
mine who is certainly not yet twenty. It is almost too 
promising, but it has its right to be there. It is with 
surprise that I see one of the most imaginative of our 
artists in black and white, Mr. Muirhead Bone, repre- 
sented by a merely careful and capable drawing, which 
has strangely enough been chosen by the National 
Art Collections Fund for presentation to the British 
Museum. One of the representative painters of the 
club, Mr. Rothenstein, is seen to little advantage. 
When will he repeat his finest success, that profoundly 
human picture of ‘‘ Aliens at Prayer”, shown last year 
in the Agnew Exhibition of ‘‘ Independent Art”, in 
which the quality of the paint was as clear, simple and 
enjoyable as the quality of the emotion? A painter 
who might deserve Baudelaire’s definition of Constantin 
Guys as “‘ le peintre de la vie moderne”, M. Jacques 
Blanche, is equally little to be realised from his picture 
here, which has none of the suddenly and essentially 
interpretative quality of his last year’s portrait sketch 
of Thomas Hardy. 

A painter who has rarely done justice to himself, 
especially in the work he has sent to exhibitions, is 
Mr. Walter Sickert. No one has ever painted so 
brilliantly and so subtly as Mr. Sickert sees the picture 
which he is going to paint. Like Mallarmé, he gives 
you a fragment here and a fragment there, enough to 
prove the reality of his vision, but not enough to 
render it visible to the world. The little pictures of 
strange people which he has sent to this exhibition 
must be seen by artificial light to appreciate properly 
their search for personal expression in colour and the 
witty anecdotes of their attitudes. 

Mr. Conder sees adorably, and can set down all that 
he sees when he respects the limits of his exquisite 
invention and of his delicate and unaccountable skill. 
At present he is more anxious to experiment than to 
achieve, and all his experiments here are not wholly 
successful. They are all touched with personal genius, 
and in the ‘‘ Wood Nymph” he has come nearer to 
doing a nude than he has yet come. [I still think, and 
the glimpse of two dancers in the ‘‘Souvenir d’un 
Ballet” is here to confirm me, that he is naturally and 
instinctively the painter, not of the nude, but of the 
décolleté. 

There are three pictures and two drawings by Mr. 
Orpen which are among the cleverest things in the 
exhibition. How is it that, in spite of their cleverness, 
their outer sincerity, they leave us uninterested? There 
is a nude painted with extraordinary fidelity, a woman 
who sprawls on a bed ; and her flesh is painted so that 
you might take it for real flesh ; and yet there is no 
illusion, she remains unvitalised, academic. The work 
is painstaking and able, it follows truth for its own 
sake, yet offers truth a sort of platonic homage, not 
wrestling with and overcoming truth. Mr. John is not 
cleverer in the hand than Mr. Orpen, but look at the 
one beside the other! Here, indeed, Mr. John is not 
to be seen at his best; but take the little sketch called 
‘*In the Tent”, and see how much significance there 
is in its for once quiet statement of things. There you 
see a man painting to please himself, and though Mr. 
Orpen may very likely also paint to please himself, the 
result is work which can only please the public. His 
representation of actual things, so careful and effec- 
tive, goes no further than the observation of a practised 
eye can direct the working of a skilful hand. With 


Mr. John there is a faithfulness to something more than 
the form of things, to the life and essential spirit of 
form. Look at his drawings and look across at Mr. 
Orpen’s. It is Bohemia against Bloomsbury, sharp 
elbows and pointed shoulder-blades and rags against 
the finest baby-linen and the sleepiest fatness ; but the 
children whom Mr. John has set down as if he hated 
them have come to life under his pencil and the children 
whom Mr. Orpen has set down gently and cautiously 
will never wake up out of their sleep. 

When we can say of a man’s work that it is alive, 
what may we not hope for in it? Being alive, it has 
only to grow. But neither here nor in the exhibition of 
the Society of Twelve does Mr. John show any sign of 
growth. Growth, it must be remembered, is not merely 
a blind force of nature, but owes its strength and 
direction partly to care and forethought. Will this 
remarkable draughtsman turn into a great painter? 
He has it in his own hands, but strong hands are 
spendthrift, and Mr. John seems at present anxious 
rather to scatter than to build. 

There is as much vigour of a certain kind in Mr. 
Steer as in Mr. John, and a far greater mastery of 
paint. But why is it that Mr. John paints a sullen 
woman in a gipsy tent and makes you want to have the 
picture always on your walls, while Mr. Steer paints a 
school girl with a far more complete kind of pictorial 
success and leaves you indifferent to her? The English 
school girl has presented Mr. Steer with a subject 
absolutely ‘‘ made to his hand”, and, within the limits 
which that subject set to his intelligence, he has suc- 
ceeded perfectly. It is indeed the first time that he has 
painted a face with as much apparent interest as he 
takes in a dress or in furniture. One sees a masterly 
capacity to do a given thing, and the thing is done. 
Why would we rather have Mr. John’s suggestion than 
Mr. Steer’s assertion ? 

Again, Mr. Steer has a landscape which is technically 
by far the finest landscape in the room. It is a fine, 
solid, brilliant piece of work, with a serious sky and 
with water that is an almost deceptive image of water. 
It stands there and challenges denial, and it is not to 
be denied. Yet it is without greatness, it is without 
something which is the root of greatness. Look 
across from it to a small and too rashly coloured land- 
scape by Mr. John, a moor with a gipsy van, and you 
will see in it something which is not in Mr. Steer’s 
landscape. That something I would define in a phrase 
of Browning: ‘‘the moment eternal”. Mr. John 
snatches the eternal moment and throws it away ; but 
Mr. Steer’s average moment will never become eternal. 

ARTHUR SYMONS. 


SEEING PEOPLE OFF. 


A*= you good at it? I am not. To do it well 
seems to me one of the most difficult things in 
the world, and probably seems so to you, too. 

It were easy enough to see a friend off from Waterloo 
to Vauxhall. But we are never called on to perform 
that small feat. It is only when a friend is going on a 
longish journey, and will be absent for a longish time, 
that we turn up at the railway station. The dearer the 
friend, and the longer the journey, and the longer the 
likely absence, the earlier do we turn up, and the more 
lamentably do we fail. Our failure is in exact ratio to 
the seriousness of the occasion, and to the depth of our 
feeling. 

In a room, or even on a doorstep, we can make the 
farewell quite worthily. We can express in our faces 
the genuine sorrow we feel. Nor do words fail us. 
There is no awkwardness, no restraint, on either side. 
The thread of our intimacy has notbeen snapped. The 
leave-taking is an ideal one. Why not, then, leave the 
leave-taking at that? Always, departing friends 
implore us not to bother to come to the railway station 
next morning. Always, we are deaf to these entreaties, 
knowing them to be not quite sincere. The departing 
friends would think it very odd of us if we took them 
at their word. Besides, they really do want to see us 
again. And that wish is heartily reciprocated. We 
duly turn up. 


And then, oh then, what a gulf yawns! We stretch 
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our arms vainly across it. We have utterly lost touch. did not stand back. He stood clasping in both hands 


We have nothing at all to say. We gaze at each other 
as dumb animals gaze at human beings. We ‘‘ make 
conversation ”—and such conversation! We know that 
these are the friends from whom we parted overnight. 
They know that we have not altered. Yet, on the 
surface, everything is different; and the tension is 
such that we only long for the guard to blow his whistle 
and put an end to the farce. 


On a cold grey morning last week I duly turned | 
up at Euston, to see off an old friend who was starting | 


for America. 

Overnight, we had given him a farewell dinner, in 
which sadness was well mingled with festivity. Years, 
probably, would elapse before his return. Some of us 
might never see him again. Not ignoring the shadow 
of the future, we gaily celebrated the past. We were 


as thankful to have known our guest as we were | 


grieved to lose him ; and both these emotions were made 


evident. It was a perfect farewell. 

And now, here we were, stiff and self-conscious on 
the platform ; and, framed in the window of the railway- 
carriage, was the face of our friend ; but it was as the 
face of a stranger—a stranger anxious to please, an 
appealing stranger, an awkward stranger. ‘‘ Have you 
got everything ?”’ asked one of us, breaking a silence. 
‘* Yes, everything”, said our friend, with a pleasant 
nod. ‘‘ Everything”, he repeated, with the emphasis 
of an empty brain. ‘‘ You'll be able to lunch on the 
train”, said I, though this prophecy had already been 
made more than once. ‘‘Oh yes”, he said with con- 
viction. He added that the train went straight through 
to Liverpool. This fact seemed to strike us as rather 
odd. We exchanged glances. ‘‘Doesn’t it stop at 
Crewe?” asked one of us. ‘‘No”, said our friend, 
briefly. He seemed almost disagreeable. There was 
a long pause. One of us, with a nod and a forced 
smile at the traveller, said ‘‘ Well!” The nod, the 
smile, and the unmeaning monosyllable, were returned 
conscientiously. Another pause was broken by one of 
us witha fit of coughing. It was an obviously assumed 
fit, but it served to pass the time. The bustle of the 
platform was unabated. There was no sign of the 
train’s departure. Release—ours, and our friend’s— 
was not yet. 

My wandering eye alighted on a rather portly 
middle-aged man who was talking earnestly from the 
platform to a young lady at the next window but one 
to ours. His fine profile was vaguely familiar to me. 
The young lady was evidently American, and he was 
evidently English; otherwise I should have guessed 
from his impressive air that he was her father. I wished 
i could hear what he was saying. I was sure he was 
giving the very best advice ; and the strong tenderness 
of his gaze was really beautiful. He seemed magnetic, 
as he poured out his final injunctions. I could feel 
something of his magnetism even where I stood. And 
the magnetism, like the profile, was vaguely familiar to 
me. Where had I experienced it ? 

In a flash I remembered. The man was Hubert Le 
Ros. But how changed since last I saw him! That 
was seven or eight years ago, in the Strand. He was 
then (as usual) out of an engagement, and borrowed half 
a crown. It seemed a privilege to lend anything to 
him. He was always magnetic. And why his mag- 
netism had never made him successful on the London 
stage was always a mystery tome. He was an excel- 
lent actor, and a mar of sober habit. But, like many 
others of his kind, Hubert Le Ros (I do not, of course, 
give the actual name by which he was known) drifted 
seedily away into the provinces ; and I, like everyone 
else, ceased to remember him. 

It was strange to see him, after all these years, here 
on the platform of Euston, looking so prosperous and 
solid. It was not only the flesh that he had put on, 
but also the clothes, that made him hard to recognise. 
In the old days, an imitation fur coat had seemed to 
be as integral a part of him as were his ill-shorn 
lantern jaws. But now his costume was a model of 
rich and sombre moderation, drawing, not calling, 
attention to itself. He looked like a banker. Any- 
one would have been proud to be seen off by him. 

‘“‘Stand back, please!” The train was about to 
start, and I waved farewell to my friend. Le Ros 


| the stage. 


the hands of the young American. ‘‘ Stand back, sir, 
please!” He obeyed, but quickly darted forward 
again, to whisper some final word. I think there were 
tears in her eyes. There certainly were tears in his 
when, at length, having watched the train out of sight, 
he turned round. He seemed, nevertheless, delighted 
to see me. He asked me where I had been hiding 
| all these years ; and simultaneously repaid me the 
half-crown as though it had been borrowed yesterday. 
He linked his acm in mine, and walked me slowly 
along the platform, saying with what pleasure he read 
me every Saturday. 

I told him, in return, how much he was missed on 
‘* Ah, yes”, he said, “I never act on the 
stage nowadays”. He laid some emphasis on the word 
‘*stage”, and I asked him where, then, he did act. 
‘On the platform”, he answered. ‘‘ You mean”, 
said I, ‘‘that you recite at concerts?” He smiled. 
‘* This ”, he whispered, striking his stick on the ground, 
‘is the platform I mean”. Had his mysterious pro- 
sperity unhinged him? He looked quite sane. I begged 
him to be more explicit. 

‘*T suppose”, he said presently, giving me a light 
for the cigar which he had offered me, ‘‘ you have been 
seeing a friend off?” I assented. He asked me what 
I supposed 4e had been doing. I said that I had watched 
him doing the same thing. ‘‘ No”, he said gravely. 
‘That lady was nota friend of mine. I met her for 
the first time this morning, less than half an hour 
ago, here”, and again he struck the platform with 
his stick. I confessed that I was bewildered. He 
smiled. ‘‘You may”, he said, ‘‘ have heard of the 
Anglo-American Social Bureau?” I had not. He 
explained to me that of the thousands of Americans 
who annually pass through England there are many 
hundreds who have no English friends. In the old 
days they used to bring letters of introduction. But 
the English are so inhospitable that these letters are 
hardly worth the paper they are written on. ‘‘ Thus”, 
said Le Ros, ‘‘ the A-A. S. B. supplies a long-felt want. 
Americans are a sociable people, and most of them have 
plenty of money to spend. The A-A. S. B. supplies 
them with English friends. Fifty per cent. of the fees 
is paid over to the friends. The other fifty is retained 
by the A-A. S. B. I am not, alas, a director. If I 
were I should bea very rich man indeed. I am only 
an employé. But even so I do very well. I am one of 
the seers-off”. Again I asked for enlightenment. 
‘* Many Americans”’, he said, ‘‘ cannot afford to keep 
friends in England. But they can all afford to be 
seen off. The fee is only five pounds (twenty-five 
dollars) for a single traveller; and eight pounds (forty 
dollars) for a party of two or more. They send that in 
to the Bureau, giving the date of their departure, and 
a description by which the seer-off can identify them on 
the platform. And then—well, then they are seen off”. 
‘* But is it worth it?” 1 exclaimed. ‘‘ Of course it is 
worth it”, said Le Ros. ‘‘It prevents them from 
feeling ‘out of it’. It earns them the respect of the 
guard. It saves them from being despised by their 
fellow-passengers. Besides, it is a great pleasure in it- 
self. You saw me seeing that young lady off. Didn’t 
you think I did it beautifully?” ‘‘ Beautifully”, I ad- 
mitted. ‘‘I envied you. There was I——” “Yes, 
I can imagine. There were you, shuffling from foot to 
foot, staring blankly at your friend, trying to make 
conversation. / know. That’s how I used to be 
myself, before I studied, and went into the thing 
professionally. I don’t say I’m perfect yet. I’m 
still a martyr to platform fright. A railway-station 
is the most difficult of all places to act in, as 
you have discovered for yourself.” ‘‘ But”, I 
said with some resentment, ‘‘/ wasn’t trying to 
act. I really felt”. ‘‘So did I, my boy”, said 
Le Ros. ‘‘ You can’t act without feeling. What’s- 
his-name the Frenchman—Diderot, yes—said you 
could ; but what did Ae know about it? Didn’t you 
see those tears in my eyes when the train started? I 
hadn’t forced them. I tell you I was moved. So were 
you, I dare say. But you couldn’t have pumped up a 
tear to prove it. You can’t express your feelings. In 
other words, you can’t act. At any rate”, he added 
kindly, ‘‘ not in a railway station”. ‘‘Teach me!” I 
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cried. He looked thoughtfully at me. ‘‘ Well”, he 
said at length, ‘‘the seeing-off season is practically 
over. Yes, I’ll give you a course. I have a good 
many pupils on hand already ; but yes”, he said con- 
sulting a note-book, “‘I could give you an hour on 
Tuesdays and Fridays”’. 

His terms, I confess, are rather high. But I don’t 
grudge the investment. Max BEeERBOouM. 


ANIMAL AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 


A FEW months ago the American naturalist, John 
Burroughs, who is almost as well known and 
highly esteemed in England as at home, published 
his ‘‘ Ways of Nature”, a little book which he might 
have entitled ‘‘a discourse on anthropomorphosis, or 
the ascription of a human mind to the lower animals ; 
being an examination of the recent writings of certain 
American naturalists, so-called, with an exposition of 
the falseness of their teachings”. This kind of title is 
now regarded as cumbrous, and has become obsolete, 
but it has one advantage over the short, sharp and 
striking titles in vogue at present when titles are made 
to hit us like bullets as we run, since it tells you what 
the book you are asked to read is about. ‘‘ Ways of 
Nature” is a very general title, and as it covers pretty 
well everything in this visible world, it leaves a good 
deal to the imagination ; and one who knows and loves 
Burroughs buys it in the hope, or rather the confident 
expectation, of getting a new ‘‘ Wake Robin”, or a 
‘*Pepacton”, or a ‘‘ Fresh Fields ”, a book dear to 
English readers, or a ‘“‘ Locusts and Wild Honey”. 
He is disappointed at finding it not an open-air book at 
all, but one written in a library—an angry preachment 
against the ‘‘ growing tendency to humanise the lower 
animals ”. 

It seemed to me, when reading it, that no such pro- 
test or counterblast was needed on this side the 
Atlantic, where the books of the new school of natural- 
ists, variously called the humanising, the romantic, 
the sentimental and the picturesque school, are taken 
for just what they are. They are not taken as serious 
natural history and consequently have not corrupted 
our understandings, an effect which Mr. Burroughs 
believes they are having on the more excitable minds 
of Americans. To our sober minds these works are 
romances of the woods and wilds—tales of romantic 
adventures in which the characters are foxes, rabbits, 
wild geese, and birds and beasts of many kinds, and 
very entertaining we find them, particularly those by 
the Canadian writer, Mr. Charles Roberts, illustrated 
by Charles Livingston Bull, a delightful artist. I only 
wish we had one like him in this country. Nor are we 
in England without books (and many of them) of this 
kind ; nor can it be said that the impulse to write them 
first came from America. They were not uncommon 
in this country before ever Mr. Ernest Thompson 
Seton (who, by the way, is an Englishman) began to 
put forth his little comedies and tragedies of animal 
life in the Wild West, and many persons know 
and admire Mr. Fortescue’s delightful life of a 
wild red deer on Exmoor. I remember that about 
eighteen years ago I knew a little boy whose favourite 
book and most treasured possession was an auto- 
biography, well written and well illustrated, of a rough- 
haired English terrier. So dear was this book to him 
that he insisted on taking it to bed with him every 
night and invariably went to sleep with it under his 
pillow, with one hand holding or resting on it. A 
‘pillow book” indeed! Probably Mr. Fortescue read 
some such work in his early years—the memoirs of a 
dog, or cat, or horse—and, when he himself took up 
the pen, conceived the happy idea of embodying his 
Own intimate knowledge of the red deer and his feeling 
for the wild scenery of his native place in a narrative 
of this kind. It is not improbable that the American 
naturalists of the ‘‘ romantic” school took their in- 
Spiration from this Exmoor book. Certainly this kind 
of natural history has caught on and become extra- 
Ordinarily popular in that land, and, it must be con- 
fessed, it is better done than with us. We may see 
this in two recent books on an animal of the same 
species, published in the two countries—‘‘ Red Fox” by 


Charles Roberts in America, and ‘‘ The Life of a Fox ”, 
by the author of ‘* Wild Life at the Land’s End ”, in 
England.* 

Mr. Roberts writes a much better style and has 
more invention and is more restrained; he does not 
read his own mind so fully into that of his four-footed 
people. Nevertheless, the life story of our native fox 
is a delightful book, perhaps the best of its kind pro- 
duced in England. Mr. Tregarthen was well equipped 
for his task : he knows his subject intimately ; he is an 
enthusiast, and, albeit a sportsman, is a bit of a senti- 
mentalist. The interest never flags in the story of the 
life and manifold adventures of the hero, a fine dog 
fox, from the cradle, among the rocks of a Cornish 
headland, to, not the grave, but the conclusion of the 
last glorious deed when at the end of a long chase he 
escapes from the pack by taking a fearful leap over a 
chasm in the granite cliffs and landing safely on a ledge 
on the further side. There we leave him, in full view 
of the raging baffled hounds, exhausted and be- 
draggled, but uninjured still, in the middle of his wily 
vigorous life, with perhaps many years to live yet, and 
many a long chase to come in future hunting seasons. 


W. H. Hupson. 
CHESS. 
ProsLeM 103. By H. Smurtny (Pribram). 
Black, 12 pieces. 


Y 
Y 


AG 


Yj Yj 


Yj 


White, 5 pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 


PROBLEM 104. By M. HAVEL (Prague).—White : (8 pieces). 
K—Q7, Q—KKtz, Kts on Q4 and Q5, Ps on KBz, QB2, QKt3, 
QKt4. Black: (8 pieces) K—K4, Q—QKt7, R-—K7, B-—Q8, 
Ps on KR4, K6, QKt4, QR3. 

Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 


Key TO PROBLEM 101: Q—RsS. 


1oz: P—K4 


The following great game, one of the finest examples 
of Dr. Tarrasch’s skill extant, occurred in the S. Peters- 
burg match in 1893. The honours, somewhat to the 
surprise of the chess fraternity, were divided at nine 
games each, with four draws. Tchigorin, who revels 
in eccentricity, persisted throughout the match in his 
bizarre method of meeting the close game, and was 
rewarded by some superlative victories during the 
closing stages of the contest. More especially is the 
game notable for the subtle manceuvres of black’s 
bishops, who continually shift their positions from wing 
to wing, bearing on and accentuating all white’s weak 
points or ‘“‘ holes” as they are usually termed. This 
was the sixth game of the match. 


FRENCH DEFENCE. 


White Black White Black 
Tchigorin  Tarrasch Tchigorin Tarrasch 
1. P—K4 P-K3 2. 


A move at one time favoured by the late Mr. Pollock. 
It gives scope for original mid-game play, but is too 
cramping for the normally constituted player. White 


London : 


* «The Life Story of a Fox.” By J. C. Tregarthen. 
A. and C, Black. 1906. 65. 
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tried it with average success in conjunction both with 
the king and queen’s fianchetto. 


P—QB4 6. Kt-QB3  B-B3 
3. P—KKt3 Kt-—QB3 7. Kt—Kt5 KtxKt 
4. B—Ktz2 Kt-Q5 8. QxKt Q-Kt3! 
QO-93 B-K2 9. Q-K2 


We need hardly say white gains nothing by exchang- 
ing queens and opening a black file. Tchigorin is not 
a man to be satisfied with drawing possibilities. His 
motto is always ‘“‘ aut Cwsar aut nihil”, nor, we may 
be sure, would the doctor in this position speak with 
his enemy in the gate. 


« P-Q3 14. Castles P-R3 
1o. Kt—B3 B-Q2 15. B--K3 Q-Kt3 
11. P—B3 B-QKt4 16. P-QR4! 
12, P—Q3 Q-k3! 17. P—QR3 


White now has an additional weak spot, which tells 
later against him. 


18 KR-Q1 P—K4 28. O-Kr 
19. Kt—Q2 Kt—K2 29. B-Qr Q-K3 
20. Kt-—B1 B-Q2 30. P—B3 
21. B—Q2 Kt—B3 31. P—Rs5 
22. B—OB3 Kt-Q5 32. O-—Kt2 R-KR3 
23. Bx Kt BPxB 33. P—KKtg B-—KKtg 
24. B—B3 Q-B2 34. P—R3 K-Br 
25. B—Kt4 B-B3 35. Q—K2 K-Ktr 
26. KR-Br B-KKtq 36. Q-Kr 


27. R-B2 ()-K2! 

Black now fairly holds his opponent in chancery. 
White resembles a caged tiger, darting hither and 
thither to find an outlet. It would be ungenerous to 
laugh at a noble opponent, but his position is almost 
ludicrous. A scientific game of draughts often ends 
like this, where the loser finds himself slowly drawn or 
sucked into a quicksand. 


P-KKt3 43. RPxP KR-B2 

37. R—Kt2 R-—KkK2 44. Q-Qr P—Kt4! 
38. B-B2 R-Kt2 a5. PxP Bx KtP 

39. Q-Qr Q-Q2 46. Kt—R2 B—Ké6ch 
40. O-Kr P-—RBe! 47. 
41. R-KBr 48. Kt-—Br P-Q4!! 
42. B—K2 Px KP 


The crowning point of black’s patient strategy. 
Tchigorin, who, according to Steinitz, is perhaps the 
most skilful piayer living as regards the handling of his 
rooks, can never penetrate black’s lines, and is surely 
and mercilessly starved into capitulation. 


49. Kt-—Q2 B-B3 55. B—Br BxR 
50. PxP BxP 56. BxB R-B7 
51. Kt—K4 Q-B3 57. O-Rr P-Ks! 
52. R—Rr R-B5 58. OQ-QKtr) Q-Q3ch 
53- K—R2 Rx Kt! 59. K—Rr RxB? 
54. PxR BxP Resigns 

BRIDGE. 


Y a rather curious coincidence, the very next day 
after writing last week’s article on the subject of 
leading a trump at once in answer to a double, we 
came across a hand in actual play which strongly bore 
out our view of the situation. The four hands, as 
dealt, were :— 
Hearts—King, knave, 10, 5, 4. 
Diamonds—Ace, 6, 5. 
Clubs—Queen, knave, 7. 


Spades—1o, 5. 
Hearts—9, 2. B | Hearts — Ace, queen 
Diamonds — King, 8, | 8, 
7, 4- Y Z Diamonds — Queen, 
Clubs —8. dealer) knave, Io. 
Spades—Queen, knave, am Clubs—Ace, 10, 6, 2. 
9, 8, 3, 2. si, Spades—¢4. 
Hearts—7. 


Diamonds—9, 3, 2. 

Clubs—King, 9, 5, 4. 3- 

Spades—Ace, king, 7, 6. 
The score was A B love, Y Z a game and 18. A dealt 
and left it to B, who declared hearts. Z doubled, and 
his partner (Y), having a single club and two little 
trumps, elected to lead the singleton in the hope of 
getting a ruff. He got his ruff all right, but by so 
doing he failed to win the game, and he and his partner 
eventually lost the rubber. If Y had played what we 
contend to be the right game, and had led his highest 
trump at once in answer to his partner’s double, without 


thinking about his own hand at all, nothing could have 
prevented Y Z from winning the odd trick, and thereby 
the game and rubber. As it was, the hand was played 
as follows :— 


TRICK I. TRICK 2. 
B 
| 
| 
#4/z'Y¥Y | 


Tricks: A B,o; Y¥ Z, 1. Tricks: A B,o; Y Z, 2. 


TRICK 3. TRICK 4. 
B B 
9 } 
Ip 
9} 
A 
Tricks: A B, 0; Y Z, 3. Tricks: A B, 1; Y¥ Z, 3. 
TRICK 5. | TRICK 6. 
B 
oo 
| © 


A 


Tricks: AB, 2; 3. | Tricks: A B, 3; YZ, 3. 


TRICK 7. 
B 
o 9° 
o 
© 
+ 
+ + 
A 


Tricks: A B, 3; ¥ Z, 4. 


After this Z could only make two more trumps, and 
A B won the odd trick and saved the game. If Y had 
led the 9 of trumps to start with, as we contend that 
he ought to have done, Z would have cleared the 
diamond suit, and nothing could have prevented his 
winning two tricks in diamonds, which, with the ace of 
clubs and four tricks in trumps, would have given Y Z 
the odd trick and the game. Moreover, unless B led a 
second round of trumps directly he got in, Y would still 
have made his ruff in clubs. As it was, B was able to 
discard his two'losing diamonds, and Y Z never made 
a trick in diamonds at all, owing to Y’s anxiety to get 
in his ruff. 

We verily believe that it gives some players more 
pleasure to make one trick by ruffing than to make 
three by playing boldly for a big game. It must be 
noted that Y Z would have won the game if Y had 
never led a trump at all, but we have given the hand 
exactly as it was played. 

Rather an interesting question of a declaration 
occurred last week at Almack’s. The dealer was a 
game and two to love. The declaration was left to 
dummy, whose hand was :— 

Hearts—-7, 4. 

Diamonds— 

Clubs—Ace, king, queem, 9, 8, 7, 5, 4, 2- 


Spades—Ace, 5. 


-j 


~ 
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The player of dummy was a man of considerable 
experience in bridge, and he argued to himself that, 
although this was a possible No Trump call, it would 
be very risky, and, his side being well ahead, it 
did not seem an occasion for great risks. With clubs 
as trumps there was an absolute certainty of ten tricks, 
and if his partner had three tricks it would be grand 
slam and game. If his partner had not got three 
tricks, the No Trump would be very likely to prove 
disastrous, and therefore, quite rightly, he declared 
clubs. 

When the hand was put down his partner took great 
exception to the declaration, saying that it was a most 
undoubted No Trump call. As a matter of fact, the 
dealer had five diamonds, headed by the knave, g, the 
ace of hearts, and the king, knave of spades, so that 
the game would easily have been won at No Trumps ; 
but let us look at the actual result of the hand. If No 
Trumps had been declared, diamonds would have been 
opened, the ace, king, and queen would have made, 
and the dealer would have won the rest, scoring forty- 
eight for tricks and thirty for honours—seventy-eight 
in all. As it was, the dealer won the grand slam in 
clubs, scoring twenty-eight below the line and fifty-six 
above (he had the 10 of clubs himself), amounting to 
eighty-four, so that he actually scored more points 
by the club declaration, without running any risk at all. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHISKY AND INSANITY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Gawenhurst, Southchurch Beach, Essex, 
14 November, 1906. 

Sir,— Will you permit me to show from the annual 
reports of the Lunacy Commissioners that the so-called 
increase of insanity is far more apparent than real ; that 
the building of Aladdin’s palaces for harmless lunatics, 


poor old paupers suffering from senile decay, has been | 


the pretext for our ‘‘ progressive” and socialist friends 
involving the ratepayers in a huge and a totally un- 
necessary expenditure ? 

In the sixtieth report we find the commissioners 
saying : ‘‘ the italics are the 
patients on the first of January 1906 numbered 111,25 
and constituted g1*2 per cent. of a// the certified in- 
sane”. This language is clear and admits of no 
equivocation. Of all the certified insane at this period 
gI‘2 per cent. were ‘‘ paupers”. Dealing with the 
causes of insanity on p. 12 the commissioners say: 
‘“‘, . . itis manifest that the class of cases known as 
‘senile-dementia’ depend on the natural decay of 
cerebral functions with advancing years, so that ‘ old 
age’ has come to be a recognised ‘ cause’ of insanity, 
whereas the patient has only passed into a period of 
life (often prematurely) where mind as well as body are 
decaying.” 

Here we have again a statement clothed in language 
so clear that it is impossible for anyone with a modicum 
of intelligence to misunderstand the meaning of the 
commissioners. 

I affirm fearlessly that senile decay is not insanity, and 
that those persons suffering from this condition of mind 
are simply imbeciles, and should be so classed and treated. 
Therefore, to erect for these unhappy people gorgeous 
palaces replete with every possible extravagance, in- 
cluding pathological departments and research (vide the 
‘‘Hospital”’, 23 June, 1906), is unscientific, cruel to 
the old paupers, and needlessly wasteful for the rate- 
payers. The Essex County Council are about to erect 
an Aladdin’s palace at a cost of nearly £500,000, which 
comes out at nearly £220 per bed! This county 
council is signalled out for some very severe strictures 
from the Commissioners in the Fifty-ninth Report. 
After what the members may read on p. 64, it is 
somewhat remarkable we find them creating needlessly 
this terrible burden of debt for the unfortunate rate- 
payers of Essexto bear. Man’s inhumanity to man was 
never better exemplified than in the following, taken 
from the Fifty-ninth Report, p. 65 :— 

“Proportion per cent. of insane paupers, aged 


seventy and upwards, admitted from workhouses in 
1903-1994, who died within : 
One One _ Six One 
week month months year 


All asylums (1,455 admissions) coo 25 12°90 45°97 
Essex and West Ham (239 admissions) ... 3°3 16°3 42°6 56°74 
London Asylum (310 admissions) OS 195 
Surrey, Sussex and Kent (145 admissions) 2°7 12.4 35°8 47°5 
Lancashire and Yorkshire (135 admissions) 3°7 10°3 3I°I 37°0 


‘*Of the total number”, say the commissioners, 
‘* 1,455, it will be seen that 666 or 45°7 per cent. died 
within one year of their admission; 502 or 34°5 per 
cent. within six months ; 175 or 12 per cent. within one 
month ; and 37 or 2°5 per cent. within one week” ! 

It seems incredible, Sir, that so much inhumani’y 
should have survived to the present day in the treat- 
ment of ‘‘ insanity”, but the figures and the language 
are the commissioners’. Now let us turn to p. 63 same 
report : ‘‘We have frequently drawn attention to the 
fact that the number of senile persons admitted into 
asylums is disproportionately on the increase. Zhe fact 
is patent to us when visiting the asylums.” 

On p. 66 the commissioners plead with the guardians 
in the following eloquent terms: ‘‘ We feel bound to 
express the opinion that it is incumbent on the guardians, 
especially of the more populous unions, to provide 
special care and accommodation in the workhouses for 
inmates whose mental derangement is mainly due to the 
advance of years, so as to obviate the necessity for 
sending them away from their accustomed abode”, and 
on p. 63, ‘‘ without having resort to a measure which 
uproots them from their old associations”, thus bring- 
ing about their early demise plus the stigma of 
‘* insanity ”. 

On p. 67 the commissioners say: ‘“‘It will be 
observed that this inquiry is limited to the pauper insane 
in workhouses, and does not deal with those removed 
to asylums direct from their homes, who number 
approximately /wice as many as the former in the age- 
periods here dealt with.” 

Now, Sir, it is as clear as daylight that a prepon- 
derating proportion of ‘‘the insane” in our midst is 
composed of poor old imbecile people, whose years 
range from seventy to one hundred, and who either 
ought never to have left the workhouse or the seclusion 
of their children’s homes ! 

Other quotations might be given in support of my 
argument that insanity per se is not increasing beyond 
what the natural increase of population would lead us 
to expect. It is, however, a fact, and a very sad one 
too, that the consumption of new whisky, fresh from 
the still, in breaking down the brain cells, is the cause 
of nearly 50 per cent. of insanity amongst young and 
middle-aged people. For the sake of revenue the 
Government permit the sale of this pernicious poison, 
leaving to the unfortunate ratepayers of the kingdom 
the burden of the cost of the result of their iniquity. 

May I conclude my letter by commending the lines of 
Wordsworth to the earnest consideration of asylum 
committees in general and to that of the County Council 
of Essex in particular ? 

‘* But an old age serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night, 
Shall lead thee to the grave.” 

Hoping the nation, through Parliament, will soon be 
awakened to a sense of its duty to its old-aged citizens, 
helping them to realise Wordsworth’s beautiful and 
humane aspiration, 

I am, Sir, yours sincerely, 
H. R. Gawen GoGay. 


TEACHERS AND TRAINING COLLEGES. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
King’s College, Cambridge, 
24 November, 1906. 
Sir,—In reference to the letter of Mr. Wych, pub- 
lished in your issue of to-day, may I ask him to say 
what authority he has for his statement that elementary 
teachers trained in Training Colleges pay no attention 
to the declaration which they have signed on entering 
those colleges? As one who has been Principal of a 


- Training College for more than fifteen years I can con- 


fidently assert that this statement is entirely contrary 
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to the facts and without the slightest shadow of founda- 
tion, so far as my knowledge extends. 
Believe me, yours faithfully, Oscar BROWNING, 
Principal of the Cambridge University 
Day Training College. 


THE MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—In the ‘‘ Census of Production Bill” with which 
you dealt very fully in your article on the “‘ Industrial 
Census” in your issue of 17 November, you rightly 
pointed out that, so far as could be ascertained from 
the terms of the Bill, the information which it enabled 
the Board of Trade to obtain would be insufficient to 
give a complete measure of the aggregate trade of 
the country. Among the omissions was the earnings of 
the shipping industry, and it appears to me somewhat 
strange that Mr. Lloyd-George should have introduced, 
almost surreptitiously as it were, into the Merchant Ship- 
ping Bill, on the Report stage of that Bill, a clause of 
which only a few hours’ notice was given and which was 
incorporated without any discussion. In principle again 
no one could object to the inclusion of shipping earnings 
with the earnings of all other British industries, but 
seeing that the clause requires from the managing 
owner of every ship registered in the United Kingdom 
information showing only the aggregate gross earnings 
during any year, it is obvious to anyone interested in 
the shipping industry that there lurks in the informa- 
tion which will thus be obtained materials for endless 
fallacious arguments of the type we have grown accus- 
tomed to from the oratory of the President of the Board 
of Trade. It ought not to be impossible for the House of 
Lords to amend this clause in Committee so that 
returns which will be obtained under it will satis- 
factorily supplement the information which may one 
day be obtained from the ‘‘ Census of Production Bill ”. 

I am, yours faithfully, Ss. R 


THE CLAIM TO THE EARLDOM OF 
NORFOLK. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Brighton, 28 November, 1906. 

Sir,—It is interesting to look back into that portion 
of history affecting Lord Mowbray’s claim to the 
Earldom of Norfolk which has just been decided in 
favour of Roger de Bygod’s heirs and the present 
Duke. Thomas de Brotherton, from whom as senior 
co-heir to his descendants, Lord Mowbray claimed the 
Earldom of Norfolk, was an elder son of Edward I. by 
his second Queen, Margaret, daughter of Philip 
“*le Hardi”, one of France’s kings. 

Thomas’ patronymic was Plantagenet, but he was 
surnamed De Brotherton from the place of his birth, and 
created Earl of Norfolk by his half-brother Edward II. 
But Thomas outlived him and left co-heiresses 
Margaret and Isabel. It was Margaret’s daughter who 
first connected the illustrious family of Mowbray with 
the Crown by her union with John, Lord Mowbray, and 
was grandmother of Margaret de Mowbray, wife of 
Sir Robert Howard Kt., the father of the first Duke 
of Norfolk, who was the celebrated Yorkist that fell at 
the battle of Bosworth and died by Richard III.’s 
side (1485) and had a distich written on his gate the 
night before by friends. The Plantagenets derive their 
name from a Spanish plant, a sprig of which the second 
Henry’s father wore in his hat on almost all occasions. 

B. R. THORNTON. 


“THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA.” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—It is amusing to see the obstinacy with which 
one and all refuse to acknowledge Mr. Shaw as a 
revolutionist : his outspoken creed is merely neglected 
or laughed at as something which of course he never 
meant to be taken seriously : just because the man has 
too much humour and too much art to thunder dog- 
matically without light relief and without showing other 
points of view ! 

**The Doctor’s Dilemma” and the criticisms which 
followed it are excellent examples. No critic has gone 


to the root of the matter and attempted to explain the 
motive of the play. The ‘‘ Times” review actually 
suggests the slandering of doctors! Mr. Max Beer. 
bohm avoids the subject as carefully as possible, and 
when he does come to the point we get ‘‘ Mr. Shaw’s 
disgust for the unmoral artist has prevented him, 
despite his constant efforts at fairness, from presenting 
this figure worthily ”—a statement for which the play 
gives no warrant whatever. 

Can Mr. Max Beerbohm have listened to the epilogue, 
or was his attention too much taken up with criticising 
the scenery ? 

The epilogue, if the critics did not wilfully blind 
themselves to the real issue of the play, should have 
been quite sufficient. The scene has little or no 
artistic value—we had already realised Mrs. Dubedat’s 
infatuation and that is all it treats of as far as the 
characters of the play are concerned; its motive is 
quite clearly to allow the author an opportunity of 
giving his criticism on what has happened. 

And what is that criticism? Clearly that the life of 
a true genius, even of one without our particular 
standard of morals, is worth infinitely more than that 
of a humdrum commonplace doctor. The artist genius, 
whom Mr. Max Beerbohm stigmatises, borrows money 
he never intends to repay—a hideous crime as our 
society is based now—pretends to marry a woman 
whose husband has deserted her, and deceives his wife 
because his opinions would shock her. That is the 
charge. To counterbalance this, we find him an artist 
with real genius who can give pleasure to thousands, 
a thinker, as Mr. Shaw believes, in advance of his 
age, a tender, if not exactly a devoted husband, and 
one who is capable of inspiring a love which lasts 
beyond the grave and which even induces his widow 
to act contrary to all her social instincts (or at least 
ours) and marry again within three months of his 
death. (We may fairly object to this as a cruel thing 
to have asked her to do, but the action shows the 
inspiration, and that is all the author proposed.) 

However it is not my business or my intention to 
criticise the play, I merely ask that the author’s views 
should be given a fair hearing and not masked under 
a mass of irrelevancies which prevent our forming any 
idea of what he intended. 

I am, yours faithfully, 


x. ¥. Z. 


AN APOLOGY. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
London, S.W., 28 November. 
Sir,—I greatly regret having overlooked an unfor- 
tunate error in my article last week. It contained the 
following sentence: ‘‘ But I sincerely hope that the 
day is not far distant when Gérardy, tired of his 
excesses and his wanderings, will settle down per- 
manently in some musical centre”, &c. The word 
‘*excesses’”’ should, of course, have read ‘‘ successes” 
and I take this opportunity of apologising to M. Jean 
Gérardy for any moral inconvenience he may have 
suffered on account of the misprint. 
I am, yours obediently, Haroitp E. Gorst. 


THE REVOKE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
24 November, 1906. 

Sir,—Will Colonel the Hon. Hubert V. Duncombe 
please accept my thanks for the extremely courteous 
reply with which he has honoured my letter? May I 
suggest, however, that to the question raised in that 
letter his irrelevances afford no answer. 

Law 72 limits to three the number of tricks which 
may be taken from the player who has revoked, and 
the penalty defined in that law is afterwards referred to 
as “‘the penalty”. Law 82, as generally interpreted, 
permits the adversaries to deprive the revoking player 
of so many tricks as will prevent him from raising his 
score beyond four. The lack of harmony between these 
laws should be obvious even to the military intelligence. 

Will any reader of the Saturpay Review help me 
out of a difficulty from which, if it be of my own crea- 
tion, I am genuinely anxious to be delivered ? 

Yours sincerely, Carps. 
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REVIEWS. 
A SCHOLARLY ITALIAN STUDY. 


“The King of Court Poets: a Study of the Work, Life, 
and Times of Ludovico Ariosto.” By Edmund G. 
Gardner. London: Constable. 1906. 16s. net. 


_~ Mr. Gardner’s work has one excellent quality— 
that of serviceableness. His Dante Primer, his 
all-round guide to Florence, his story of Siena, have 
peen of incalculable service to the thousands of fortu- 
nate English-speaking people who flock to Italy for 
love of Dante and Florence and Siena, and to the 
hundreds of thousands of less fortunate English and 
Americans who have to be content with studying these 
fascinating subjects by their own firesides. It is easy 
enough, we know, to get information in English about 
Dante and Florence and Siena, not easy though to find 
it set forth with such order and method, such lucidity 
and impartiality, as in the pages of Mr. Gardner’s 
works. But in the series of books which he initiated 
in “‘ Dukes and Poets of Ferrara” and has followed up 

“The King of Court Poets” Mr. Gardner places 
English-speaking people under a greater debt of obliga- 
tion, inasmuch as it is not easy for those among them 
who do not know Italian—the vast majority that is— 
to obtain a rational, vivid and full history of the ever- 
memorable House of Este. To the former book we 
have already given a full meed of praise (SATURDAY 
REvIEW, 24 September, 1904): of that under review we 
can only say that it is an advance upon the first. It is 
with a very sure hand, with all the sobriety of a scholar, 
albeit not untinged with the agreeable glow of an 
admirer, that Mr. Gardner writes of Alfonso I. (1476- 
1534), third Duke of Ferrara and Modena, and Ludovico 
Ariosto (1474-1533), here happily styled the King of 
Court Poets. He has admirably analysed for us the 
“Orlando Furioso”, Ariosto’s minor poems, and his 
comedies (we must again reiterate our eulogium of 
two years ago on the excellences of Mr. Gardner’s 
prose renderings of Italian verse) ; he has presented to 
us in flesh and blood Ariosto, the man, the courtier, 
the commissary, the diplomatist, the stage-manager, 
the poet, the distracted lover. Interesting is it to note 
Ariosto’s practical protest against the phonetisation of 
the Tuscan tongue which was creeping into it in his 
day and has now done so much to deform it. ‘‘‘He 
who takes the h from ‘‘ huomo”’, he would say, ‘is 
inhuman ; and he who mutilates ‘‘honore” deserves 
no honour ; if Hercole saw his name thus robbed, he 
would take vengeance upon the thief with his club’, 
&c.” Mr. Gardner need not apologise for venturing 
“upon the extreme conservatism of adhering to the 
poet’s own orthography”: we catch a glimpse of the 
poet’s temperament, nay of his very soul, in this refusal 
to cover up the origins of his musical tongue. We 
cannot help regretting that Mr. Gardner, with his great 
knowledge of Italian, should not have made his book 
still more serviceable to English readers by attempting 
some estimate of Ariosto’s English translators, Sir John 
Harington, Temple Henry Croker, William Huggins, 
John Hoole, and William Stewart Rose. Hoole’s 
translation in particular was at one time such a 
favourite, and undoubtedly did so much to diffuse 
among us a knowledge of Ariosto’s great romantic 
poem that, ‘‘ vile version” though it may be as Southey 
calls it, yet some estimate of it, if not some praise of it, 
seems natural in an English Life of Ariosto. 

Really the best part of Mr. Gardner’s book seems to 
us his treatment of the times, of the reign of Alfonso I., 
of the essential greatness of the little Estense State, of 
the complicated, subtly-handled, deep-laid and far- 
reaching Estensian policy. To some it may seem 
that there is too much of the ‘‘ times” in the book, 
too little of the man, but Ariosto was so essentially a 
man of the times that they need to be displayed fully 
if we are to understand him. It is not as if he were a 
saint who is above, rather than of, his times. Mr. 
Gardner is under more than a half promise to give us a 
further volume dealing with Ferrarese history down to 
the year 1597 when Cesare d’Este ceased to be Duke of 

‘errara but continued to be Duke of Modena. We 
Sincerely hope that he may carry out his plan. There 


is no lack of fascinating material: he will have to treat 
of the reigns of Ercole II. (how maimed indeed without 
the H) and Alfonso II. (who can help missing the ex- 
pressive beauty of the ‘“‘ ph” ?), of Tasso and his 
Leonora, of the great Catholic Counter-Reformation, 
and he will have the chance of unravelling for us in 
plain English the thorny and complicated problem: 
was Pope Clement VIII. bound by the terms of the 
investiture to confirm Cesare d’Este in the Duchy of 
Ferrara, or was he not rather within his rights in treat- 
ing it as a lapsed fief and reducing it to the direct 
dominion of the Holy See? We scarcely envy him the 
task, but we much desire to see it done, and know of 
no English writer who could do it so thoroughly and 
impartially. 


A PLEA FOR QUOTATION. 


‘*The Political History of England.” In Twelve 
Volumes. IV.—From the Accession of Richard II. 
to the Death of Richard III. By C. Oman. London: 
Longmans. 1906. 7s. 6d. net. 


ew living historians can compare with Mr. Oman 
in the art of narrative. He is always compact, 
yet he is rarely dull. He has a striking mastery of 
detail, but he never whelms the reader beneath an 
avalanche of facts. Few indeed are the subjects which 
he touches without adding to our knowledge of them. 
But his strong sense of proportion saves him from the 
too common fault of magnifying his private discoveries. 
His latest work covers a crowded century of English 
life ; he has been severely restricted as to space ; the 
general scheme of the series to which he contributes 
has prevented him from enlarging on literary and social 
history which many readers will consider more im- 
portant, for this particular period, than the annals of 
party politics, foreign campaigns, and civil wars. Yet 
under these limitations he has achieved a considerable 
success. His first five chapters are no doubt more in- 
teresting than those which follow ; the age of Wycliffe 
is better adapted to his mode of treatment than are 
the eighty-five years covered by the Lancastrian and 
Yorkist dynasties. Still he has given us the first 
account of these dynasties which is sufficiently detailed 
to be useful as a work of reference, and at the same 
time broad enough in treatment to attract the general 
reader. There are some omissions, it is true, which 
may well provoke surprise. Mr. Oman, to our mind, 
treats political history far too much as though it could 
be entirely divorced from the history of social life 
and institutions. This is not the case in any period; 
least of all in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
He has described the grievances of the peasant with 
admirable fulness; but he neglects to discuss the 
political attitude of the great towns. Yet in the fateful 
years of Wakefield and Towton the capital played an 
active and important réle; of London life at least we 
should have expected an account. Similarly it is sur- 
prising to find that Parliament and the Privy Council, 
although constantly mentioned as factors in political 
events, are nowhere described at length. We share the 
antipathy which constitutional antiquities apparently 
stir in Mr. Oman’s breast. But the broad lines of 
constitutional development, in an age which was one 
of momentous changes, cannot be considered irrelevant 
to the most political of histories. Probably Mr. Oman 
overestimates the common standard of information on 
such subjects. But however weary the Oxford under- 
graduate may be of the ‘‘ Lancastrian constitutional 
experiment”’, and the ‘‘ New Monarchy”, these topics 
are still the reverse of familiar to unacademic readers. 
Our chief complaint, however, is one which lies not 
so much against Mr. Oman as against the method 
of the series for which he writes. We should have 
welcomed a more leisurely and graphic treatment of his 
subject. A history should not merely be a chart, by 
which we may steer our way through the maze of in- 
trigues, campaigns and conspiracies ; it should also be 
pictorial in the sense of reproducing the atmosphere of 
the past. To this end it should be abundantly garnished 
with anecdote and quotation. Mr. Oman, as he has 
often proved in other books, is alive to the value 
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of such embellishments. They are not to be lightly 
contemned as though they were but the sugar-coating 
to the pill of education. They often teach more than 
pages of ingenious commentary. Mr. Oman, following 
the lines prescribed for him, has written an exceedingly 
lucid description of Agincourt. No doubt he has ex- 
plained with accuracy the strength and weakness of 
the dispositions on both sides. But the reader would 
have been much better informed as to the spirit in which 
Henry V. and his men entered on the battle if Mr. 
Oman’s account had included a few lines from the 
Ballad of Agincourt, as paraphrased by the London 
annalist. ‘‘And than he sayd to his lordys and to his 
mayne, ‘ Syres and ffelowes the yondere mayne thenk 
to lette us of owre way, and they wil not come to us ; 
let every man prove hymsilfe a good man this day, and 
avant banner in the beste tyme of the yere! for as I am 
trew kynge and knight for me this day schalle never 
Inglonde rawnsome pay’.” So again the dexterity with 
which Edward IV. propitiated the citizens of London 
could not be more humorously illustrated than by the 
following contemporary account of the picnic which he 
gave in Waltham Forest for the mayor and aldermen :— 
‘*Kyng Edward, for the greate favour that he had to 
this Mayr, he comanded hym to awayte upon hym wyth 
a certayn of his brythren, the aldermen, and certeyn 
comoners, to goo with hym on hunting in the forest of 
Waltham ; where, when the Mayr and his company was 
comen, there was ordeyned for them a plesaunt logge 
of grene bowhis and thidder was brought all thynges 
necessarye for theym. And the Kyng wold not go to 
dyner till they were served of their mete. And they 
were servid well and worshipfully, and as well seasoned 
mete as it had been dressed in a stondying place. 
There was also wyne cowched, Reed, Whyte, and Claret 
whereof they had good plentye. And after diner they 
went on huntyng with the kyng and slewe many dere, 
as well Reed as ffalowe ; whereof the kyng gave unto 
the Mayr and his company good plenty. And aftir, the 
kyng sent the Mayress and her sisters ij hertis and 
vj Bukkis, and a Tun of Wyne to make theym mery 
with, which was etyn in Drapers Hall.” 

This is true comedy which any paraphrase would 
spoil. No false pride of originality should prevent the 
modern writer from quoting such passages verbatim. 
Mr. Oman, who justly complains of the defects of 
fifteenth-century chronicles, might at least have ac- 
knowledged that they possess the saving charm of a 
distinctive style and flavour. They present to the life 
the shallow materialistic spirit of the English middle 
classes on the eve of the Renaissance ; and yet they fill 
us with an amused indulgence for men who could be so 
picturesquely commonplace. There is one historical 
work relating to the period which, although not strictly 
contemporary, is of undoubted value as a source and 
of the first rank as literature. This is the Life of 
Richard III., in which Sir Thomas More embodied the 
recollection of Cardinal Morton. Satirical narrative 
has never been better executed ; and we particularly 
regret that More is not more generously quoted in 
Mr. Oman’s pages. 


— 
— 


WILLIAM OF OXFORD. 


“William Stubbs, Bishop of Oxford.” By W. H. Hutton. 
London: Constable. 1906. 6s. net. 


| id this far from bloated biography of a big and uncon- 

ventional man is a little conventional in tone, the 
reason is not so much that Mr. Hutton, who has the 
calamus velociter scribentis, is over-writing himself, as 
that he stood too near to his subject. Lives of fathers 
by sons are always lacking in salt, and Mr. Hutton, 
like S. Timothy to S. Paul, was sicut patri filius. Not 
that the disciple’s admiration of Stubbs’ eminence as 
one of the creators, for Oxford and England, of modern 
historical science is over-strained. But the ‘‘ anfrac- 
tuosities” of the man are a good deal softened in this 
sketch—his raciness, unusualness, contrariness, and 
certain deficiencies as a chief pastor. Yet Mr. Hutton 
quotes from a letter of one of his clergy: ‘* Whatever 
you do, do not say that he was a great bishop!” 
Perhaps he was a greater bishop than diocesan, for an 
English bishop should be one of the rulers and guides 


of the English people. His death was a severe loss 
to the whole Church, but the loss must have been felt 
most acutely by the other bishops. His immense 
authority as a constitutional historian caused him 
to be felt as a strong conservative and steadyin 

force. He pulverised the lawyers’ theory that the 
Church of England is a creature of the State 
and bound to dance to the fiddling of Parlia. 
ment. He showed their monstrous structure of sham 
ecclesiastical courts to be an Erastian tyranny; and 
when Bishop Stubbs spoke of the Judicial Committee 
of Privy Council as ‘‘ the foul thing”, its sacrosanctity 
was gone. It was like Boniface hacking down the 
sacred tree. In doctrinal questions, such as the 
kenotic theory of the Incarnation, divorce, or the pro- 
hibited degrees, Stubbs stood equally four-square. It 
was of the deceased wife’s sister that he wrote: 
‘*If the Church is to go down in this country before 
her foes, let her go down fighting a moral question like 
this and not a mere ritual question.” Yet he loved to 
shock very serious people by an assumed levity and 
that ‘‘ deeficulty ” in not ‘‘ jocking ” which made Liddon 
say to him when he was nominated to Chester—‘‘ Now 
that you are going to be a bishop, you must not see 
the funny side of everything”. His apparent flip- 
pancy was often but a violent attempt to conquer con- 
Stitutional fits of depression. He should have been 
episcopated before, but, as he said, Dis(raeli) aliter 
visum. Though ‘‘ steeped in clerical and conservative 
principles”, yet, he said, ‘‘ what a good layman | 
should have made”. For there was a strain of scepti- 
cism in his mind. Was it not Stubbs who remarked, 
‘* There are two sides to everything—except Reading 
Station”? On the other hand he scandalised Oxford 
Liberalism—so Green wrote in 1867—by boldly assert- 
ing in his inaugural lecture in the Modern History 
chair that human annals find their key in Christ. He 
was not an eloquent, certainly not a gushing, preacher ; 
yet his writing is marked by literary strength and 
grace as well as by massive thought and insight. 
Fortunate were the candidates for ordination who heard 
those wonderful ordination addresses delivered in the 
Cathedral at Christ Church; still more fortunate were 
the examining chaplains who heard them over and over 
again: for there were not many of them. They will 
never grow old. Mr. Hutton quotes the striking vin- 
dication of S. Dunstan and the study of Plantagenet 
character. His interest in history was mainly eccle- 
siastical ; but what is English history apart from the 
English Church? The actual existence of that Church 
in the present day is, he saw clearly, due to the event 
of 30 January, 1649. But, when he says that “the 
tragedy of the Royal Martyr was the sealing of the 
Crown of England to the faith of the Church”, we 
cannot help remembering that Charles I. has not had 
a single descendant or successor, except Anne, who 
has been more than nominally a member of the Church 
of England. Mr. Hutton’s volume has some welcome 
woodcut illustrations instead of the usual photographs. 
It is a discreet book—possibly a trifle too discreet. 


A NEW LOGIC. 


‘An Introduction to Logic.” By H. W. B. Joseph. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1906. 9s. 6d. net. 


| one of the Higher Critics were to treat this book 
after the approved fashion of his kind, he would say 
that it falls into two parts, an ordinary compendium of 
Logic anda series of dissertations on more advanced 
points, which might be the work of the Redactor him- 
self. As a proof of dual authorship the critic would 
point out that the repeated insistence on the elementary 
nature of the treatise is quite out of keeping with the 
abstruse character of the dissertations. Nevertheless 
we can well believe that the whole book proceeds solely 
from the pen of the reputed author, and that its com- 
posite appearance arises out of the fact that some 
College Lectures have been enlarged into the present 
volume. The hypothesis of development out of some 
such germ may also account for the misnomer of 
Introduction ”. 

The strength of the book lies rather in the sound 
judgment which the author has displayed in knowing 
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whom to follow than in any new ideas of his own. 
‘‘New ideas”, he remarks himself ‘‘ are scarce”, but 
then the faculty of rightly selecting and duly co- 
ordinating old ideas is by no means so common as 
might be desired. The book on the whole is a good 
book and worth reading, though we think it would have 
been better if the author could have brought himself 
to compress it. 

One of the leading ideas insisted upon throughout 
the volume is the uselessness of treating the form of 
thought entirely apart from the matter. Another 
salient feature is the contention that there is no such 
thing as Inductive in contrast with Deductive Logic. 
Here indeed Mr. Joseph does not go far enough. For 
he seems willing to ‘‘allow a difference between in- 
ductive and deductive reasoning”. Now if there were 
more than one form of reasoning, there would be more 
than one form of Logic. But all that can justly be 
allowed is a difference between inductive and deductive 
inference. Brutes infer as well as men. The burnt 
puppy dreads the fire as much as the burnt child. But 
as soon as inductive inference rationalises itself by a 
conscious appeal to the principle of uniformity, it 
becomes converted into deduction. 

The author wisely concedes to the opponents of the 
Syllogism that it is not the type of all reasoning. The 
syllogism involves a relation between terms in the way 
of subject and predicate ; but things may be related 
to one another in other ways, such as ‘‘in space, 
time, quantity, degree, consanguinity, or as cause and 
effect’”’ and these relations give rise to reasonings 
which are not syllogistic. Here Mr. Joseph is follow- 
ing Mr. Bradley. As to the Canon of Reasoning our 
author is inclined to accept Kant’s statement—‘‘ what- 
ever satisfies the condition of a rule falls under the 
rule”, though he admits that our old friend the 
Dictum de Omni et Nullo may be interpreted in this 
sense. But,in whatever way the Canon may be stated, 
Mr. Joseph insists that it is a principle in accordance 
with which we reason, and not a major premiss under 
which particular reasonings can be subsumed, since* 
anyone who denied the validity of a particular syllogism 
in the first figure would equally deny the validity of a 
similar syllogism, in which the principle itself stood as 
major premiss. The process of Reduction is shown to 
be useless, except as a logical exercise, by the further 
contention that the second and third figures are inde- 
pendent types of reasoning, into which certain argu- 
ments run more naturally than they do into the first. 
The principle of the second figure is put in this way— 
‘No subject can possess an attribute which either 
excludes what it possesses or carries what it includes”. 
No canon is given for thethird. The fourth figure is not 
allowed to be an independent type. Mr. Joseph is in 
favour of reverting to the three figures of Aristotle, 
but does not attempt the Augean task of giving effect 
to his conviction. Under the head of Induction the 
most important point which the author has raised is 
with regard to Plurality of Causes. All are agreed 
that the same cause always has the same effect, but not 
all are ready to assert that the same effect always has 
the same cause. Mr. Joseph is one of those who are, 
and accordingly makes the Method of Agreement rest 
on the principle that ‘‘ Nothing is the cause of a 
phenomenon in the absence of which it nevertheless 
occurs”. But this again is only a precept of perfec- 
tion, causes in a looser sense being freely admitted by 
our author. 

The dissertations to which the book owes its bulk 
vary in quality. The discussion of the mutual relations 
of the Aristotelian and Kantian categories might well 
have been omitted, while that on the Heads of Predic- 
ables is tedious and inconclusive ; the chapter on the 
Presuppositions of Induction is not very enlightening, 
nor is there much to be got out of that on the Method- 
ology of the Sciences. On the other hand the polemic 
against the Quantification of the Predicate is very good ; 
so also is all that is said on the difference between the 
‘‘enumerative” and the strictly universal proposition ; 
also the chapter on Simple Enumeration and Analogy 
and that on Mathematical Reasoning. In speaking 
about the inverse relation of extension and intension 
Mr. Joseph, unwittingly no doubt, conveys to his 
readers a wholly false impression. He says ‘‘ But a 


doctrine which has been accepted so widely of late 
and seems at first sight so plausible, must have 
some degree of justification”. Then in a note we are 
told ‘‘ There are however eminent names on the other 
side, e.g. Mr. F. H. Bradley, Professor Bosanquet, and 
R. L. Nettleship.” One would hardly gather from this 
that the doctrine has only been questioned of late, and 
that by the particular authors mentioned in the note. 
Mr. Joseph in our opinion has made a mistake in 
following them, but he had better have done so openly. 
That the generic term means less than the specific is a 
plain principle which cannot really be disputed. Alter- 
native applications, as of ‘‘ animal” to ‘‘ tiger” and 
‘* snail”, do not constitute the meaning of ‘‘ animal ”. 
Knowledge of zoology makes us know more about 
‘*animals ”’, but the concept ‘‘ animal ” becomes thereby 
more attenuated by the exclusion of attributes which 
were once included. 

The treatment of Induction by itself at the end of the 
volume lends countenance to the false notion, against 
which Mr. Joseph contends, of there being two kinds 
of Logic—Inductive and Deductive. The chapter on 
Immediate Inference might have been improved by a 
study of Dr. Keynes’ handling of the subject; but 
Cambridge contributions to Logic have escaped the 
notice of the Oxford teacher. To discuss whether 
immediate inferences involve anything more than equi- 
pollency seems futile. Since you cannot get out of a 
proposition anything which is not in it, an immediate 
inference must either be equipollent or, if we may 
call it so, minoripollent. Mr. Joseph seems strangely 
reluctant to condemn the destructive moods of the 
Disjunctive Argument. What has Logic to do with 
arguments that are ‘‘not universally valid”? Why, 
too, is the treatment of Dilemma separated from that 
of Hypothetical and Disjunctive Reasoning? The 
dilemma is always an hypothetical argument with a 
disjunctive minor, so that Zeno’s argument against 
motion is no dilemma. We learn for the first time 
from this volume that Theophrastus was nephew to 
Aristotle. Was Mr. Joseph thinking of Speusippus, 
who was sister’s son to Plato? But a still more 
surprising statement is that a scalene triangle should 
be defined as ‘‘one containing three acute angles”’. 
Euclid, who ought to know, defines it as one ‘‘ which 
has its three sides unequal”. For the sake of exact- 
ness we may remark that the particular Baal who 
figures in the story of Elijah was not ‘‘ worshipped 
by the Philistines’’ but by the Tyrians; also that 
Rom. viii. 29, 30 is not an instance of Sorites, for 
no conclusion is drawn, but of the figure Climax, 
when used, as it seldom is, in its strict sense. There 
is one error suggesting strange surmises. Is some 
female compositor, who is determined to vindicate the 
right of her sex to representation under the genus 
homo, responsible for saying ‘‘ The word man, for 
example, denotes Peter, Jane, John, and an indefinite 
number of other individuals” ? We repress the thought 
that it may be the work of the lady who read the proof- 
sheets. 

It remains to notice some mistakes which are more 
directly logical. The author speaks of univocal and 
equivocal terms. Now words may be equivocal, but 
not terms, since the meaning of a term is settled by its 
definition. The category of habitus does not mean 
‘*state”’, but ‘‘having”’, as the examples at the end of the 
Categories show. Again Aristotle does not, as stated 
on page 53, first obtain four Heads of Predicables, and 
then five by subdividing, but first three, and then four, 
as shown by Topics i. 4, to which Mr. Joseph refers us. 
Again, we are told that ‘‘ None but the brave deserve 
the fair” implies that ‘‘ the brave deserve the fair”’, 
whereas, strictly speaking, all that it warrants us in 
asserting positively is that ‘‘ Some of the brave deserve 
‘the fair”. This is not a serious error. The same how- 
ever cannot be said of the statement about the Sorites 
that ‘‘ each premiss is minor to that which follows, and 
major to that which precedes it ”. 

A feature about the book which deserves special’ 
praise is that Mr. Joseph has made a real study of 
Aristotle. A writer unacquainted with Aristotle may 
of course be as good a reasoner as one who knows him 
by heart, bi:t he is certain to pervert the language of a 
science which is built on the Organon. 
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NOVELS. 


‘The Old Country.” By Henry Newbolt. London : 
Smith, Elder. 1906. 6s. 

In ‘‘ The Old Country” Mr. Newbolt has given us 
an uncommonly thoughtful and interesting novel, partly 
modern, partly historical, and, as befits a poet, partly 
mystical. The characters in it start at a country house 
in the twentieth century, and for the greater part of the 
book are transported back to the days of the Black 
Prince and the year of Poitiers. Mr. Newbolt develops 
his theme of the continuity of human character with 
considerable skill and fairly demonstrates his contention 
that our ancestors have been for the most part travestied. 
He gives us fourteenth-century men and women so 
natural and so like the men and women of to-day that 
the world in which they move has an atmosphere of 
reality rare indeed in an historical novel. He does it to 
a great degree by translating their Latin and Anglo- 
French into cultivated or everyday English, according 
to the theme on which his characters are talking, very 
different from the pretentious Wardour Street patois 
affected by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, and very refresh- 
ing and natural after the pinchbeck tawdriness of that 
pseudo-romantic school. Mr. Newbolt therefore does 
get the artistic effect at which he aims: he does make 
us believe that human nature is continuous, that the 
Englishmen of the fourteenth century were practically 
the very close kin of ourselves, and that they were busy 
solving in their way very much the same problems as 
we are. But we feel that they were rather less pressed, 
at any rate economically, to find the solutions. With 
the mystical side of his book, the persistence of the 
human personality and the mystery of time, Mr. 
Newbolt is no less successful. The hero’s transference 
to the fourteenth century, extravagant as it sounds, 
does no violence to our credulity, thanks to his treat- 
ment of it. His demonstration of the unreality of time 
comes too at an opportune moment, when the prag- 
matists are inclining more and more to the assertion of 
its reality. The style is distinguished, and there is no 
lack of good images. The writer has a fine feeling for 
Nature. It is a novel for readers who like their fiction 
to stimulate, not merely to amuse; and above all it is 
an admirable expression of the genuine Tory spirit. 


“The Locum Tenens.” By Victor L. Whitechurch. 
London: Unwin. 1906. 6s. 

There are plenty of novelists who begin well but 
cannot “‘ stay the course”’; indeed, no defect is more 
prominent in contemporary fiction. It is therefore 
a pleasure to discover a book like ‘The Locum 
Tenens”, the interest of which is steadily and con- 
sistently developed from the first chapter to the last. 
Nervous incumbents, however, who are about to leave 
their parishes in charge of a highly recommended 
stranger, had better not read ‘‘ The Locum Tenens”. It 
might spoil their holiday to do so. For the eloquent 
if saturnine cleric who occupied temporarily the pulpit 
of S. Peter’s, Marpleton, was an impostor, whose 
daring exploit will bear comparison with that of the 
Captain of Koepenick. Latham had begun life at the 
Bar, but had sunk to the lowest depths of degradation. 
A really fine scene is that in which he is unmasked by 
the Bishop of Norchester, who recognises in the locum 
tenens an admitted tramp and rascal, a friend of his 
college days. The circumstances which bring the tramp 
face to face with his wife, whose desertion was the 
primary cause of his downfall, and with the daughter 
whom he had never seen, undoubtedly strain the long 
arm of coincidence ; but this the wise reader will forgive, 
for the sake of the excellent conclusion which is thereby 
attained. 


“Paul.” By E. F. Benson. London: Heinemann, 
1906. 6s. 


Mr. Benson is a writer who never quite gets the 
effect at which he seems to be aiming. In ‘‘ Paul” he 
fails twice. The first part of the book does not quite 
contain that gruesome quality which the figure of 
Theodore Beckwith should impart to it; the second 
part misses being the powerful study of remorse which 
would justify Mr. Benson of his long descriptions of the 
feelings of the hero whom he has failed to make any- 
thing but a somewhat noisy bore. However the book 


is worth reading for the entertaining personality of 
Theodore Beckwith, a thin and bloodless insomniac of 
vampire tendencies. As long as he adorns its pages it 
is quite interesting ; when he leaves them, the book 
grows flabby. We fear however that Mr. Benson 
meant him to make our blood run cold, whilst as a 
matter of fact his diabolical cleverness provoked our 
laughter. Towards the end of his career he grows 
merely disgusting. Mr. Benson takes no small pains 
with his subsidiary characters, and with his writing, an 
entirely praiseworthy industry; but he does give us 
rather too much of both, especially of descriptive 
writing. All the time the fact is forced on us that the 
book would be twice as interesting if it were half 
as long. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘Lotus Land.” By P. A. Thompson. London: Laurie. 16s. net. 

No more intimate book on Southern Siam has appeared than 
this. Mr. Thompson has clearly availed himself of all the 
sources of information open to the student and in visiting the 
country itself has not been content to perambulate Bangkok in 
search of impressions. Opening with a chapter on the history 
of Siam which suggests that research might well be turned in 
that direction, Mr. Thompson gives an account of the capital 
and then takes us right into the country. People who never 
go out of Bangkok, he says, cannot hope to know the Siamese. 
The native of the capital, corrupted by contact with Europeans 
and the riffraff of all nations, is not a fair sample of his race. 
One distinguishing feature of the Siamese is their kindness to 
children and animals. Where gharries are owned and driven 
by them the ponies are well cared for and there is a great dif- 
ference between the animals and those from Chinese and 
Indian stables. Then,:for an Eastern people, the Siamese are 
moral as we of the West understand morality. In Bangkok 
there is no equivalent of the Yoshiwara of Tokio, drunkenness 
is rare and only the Chinese quarters of cities are unsafe. Siam 
is yet far removed from twentieth-century civilisation, but her 
progress is marked and the Siam of to-day is not the Siam of 
ten years ago. Mr. Thompson says there is no future for the 
country as there is for Japan and foresees revolutionary 
changes in consequence of the importation of Chinese labour 
to develop rich lands at present uncultivated for want of 
workers. “The Siamese, if not entirely swamped in the 
Chinese population, will at least become profoundly modified by 
inter-marriage. Even now, in many districts, the Siamese 
women prefer a thrifty Chinese husband to the lethargic 
Siamese.” As Mr. Thompson says that the children of these 
mixed marriages are among the brightest in the country, 
perhaps the “swamping” would not be so undesirable after all. 
The book is very fully illustrated. 


‘‘In Constable’s Country.” By Herbert Tompkins. London: 
Dent. 1906. 12s. 6d. net. 

The increasing popularity of “colour books” cannot be 
doubted, though one questions whether at the present rate of 
their production there may not be a “slump” ere long. In a 
large number of these books the printed matter is perfunctory 
more or less, but Mr. Tompkins has really something to say 
of Constable and his country, and does not write up to the 
illustrations. He gives a bright description of his roamings 
about Ipswich, and the country of the Stour, among other 

laces, and has made a careful study of Constable’s art. The 
illustrations are up to the average of such colour books, but 
the frontispiece—a portrait of Constable—is not very attrac- 
tive ; one cannot believe that Constable really had this pink- 
and-white complexion. 


‘The Memoirs of Count de Gramont.’ By Anthony Count 
Hamilton. Edited by Allan Fea. London: Bickers. 15s. net. 
There have been various editions of this well-known book 
within the last hundred years, but the feature of the present 
volume is its illustration. By the half-tone process the pub- 
lishers have illustrated many of the chief characters of the 
Memoirs, whilst the editor has in his introduction discussed 
this side of the work in some detail. The Memoirs have long 
been famous for their light entertainment and gaiety. The 
story of how Charles with Chiffinch surprised Miss Stewart 
and the Duke of Richmond is one of the best things of the 
sort in the social history of the time. Scott probably drew 
from it for one or two scenes in “ Peveril of the Peak”. 


“British Dogs at Work.” By A. Croxton Smith. Illustrated by 


G. Vernon Stokes. London: Black. 

It is clear that Mr. Croxton Smith’s task has been to supply 
some letterpress for Mr. Stokes’ pictures of dogs. This kind 
of book production is not as a rule satisfactory, good though 
the illustrations may However, the author is so frank 
and modest about his work that he disarms criticism. His 
work indeed consists of notes on the dogs here illustrated and 
on some others which Mr. Stokes has not drawn. They 


(Continued on page 684.) 
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MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany of New York 


THE NEW ADMINISTRATION, 
which took office in January last, has instituted a policy of 
RIGID ECONOMY. 

It has effected a saving in working expenses of over 
£762,360: 

It has gained in net income from Investments more than 
£254,000: 

It has increased the Invested Funds by 

£7,740,000: 
And has in trust for the Policyholders over 
£100,000,000. 
This is a partial record of things DONE, and 
not talked of or promised. 


HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM: 


16,17 & 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 
J. H. HARRISON HOGGE, General Manager. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. § FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
Atrrep James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord ArtHUR Ceci, Deputy Chairman. 
H. E. Duke, Esq., K.C. Scort, Esq., F.R.S., 


.Se. 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. Woop, Esq., LL.D., 


WittramM Mutter, Esq. Rt. Hon. Vi t 

V. 

Cuar.es Price, Esq. M.V.O., MP. 
Double advan! Policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 

assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 

death thereafter. ‘ 
Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 

Life Policy. 


Personal Security in connection with a 
JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £60,000,000. 


FOUNDED 1823 


The Edinburgh 
Life Assurance 


Company 


ONE OF THE OLDEST OF THE LIFE OFFICES 
transacting LIFE ASSURANCE, ENDOWMENT, and ANNUITY 
Business alone — without Fire, Marine, or other risks — which 
affords the Additional Security of a Substantial Capital 
£500,000) besides A LARGE AND INCREASING ACCUMULATED 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY FUND, now exceeding 


£4,000,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS INCREASING BONUSES 
The next Investigation and Actuarial Valuation 


with Relative DIVISION OF PROFITS will be 
made as at 31st December, 1907. 


M: and Actuary 
ARCHIBALD HEWAT, President of the Faculty of Actuaries. 


Head Office—22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
London Office~zz King St., E.C,; West-End—174 Piccapity, W. 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,292,691. Income, £438,200. 
Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464, 


Office :—2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


NO COMMISSION PAID. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


Senp For PARTICULARS OF ABOVE, OR ANY CLASS OF ANNUITY OR 
INSURANCE, TO Dept. 


Norwich Union Life Office, NORWICH: 


Division of Profits, 20th November, 1907.—All with Profit Assurance: 
previously effected, and then in force, will participate. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. §Esrp. 133s. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 

Write for Leaflet on Net Cost of Endowment Assurances. 

48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED. 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
Funds Exceed - £2,920,000. 
Endowment Assurances at Low Rates. Large Guaranteed Bonuses. 


Gentlemen able to influence business and desiring copy of prospectus 
should write to EDWARD W. BROWNE, Manager. 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 
Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman : 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, C.C.V.0.. 
Invested Funds exceed £15,000,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual exp including issi , charged to the Life 
Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total profits 
derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits are large, and’ 
at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary bonuses in the new 


series to be declared at the rate of 30s. cent. per annum on sums assured 
and on previous bonuses. The next valuation will be made after December 
gist, 1908. 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and _ CAPITAL. 
— POLICIES are granted on favourable 
rms. 
The Home Fire Business of the Alliance is in excess of that of 
any other Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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are slight in many cases—a few lines for instance being as 
muchas Mr. Smith can spare for the Irish water-spaniel which 
assuredly deserves some pages—but well informed. Mr. 
Stokes’ pictures, which are in colour, are full of spirit. We 
have not seen any coloured pictures of dogs better than these. 
The advertisements of dog cakes and antiseptic disinfectants at 
the end of the book are scarcely inviting or lovely. 


The more notable reprints published during the last week or 
‘two include ‘The Poetical Works of John Keats” (Clarendon 
Press. 7s. 6d. net) with an introduction and textual notes by 
H. Buxton Forman. This is a massive and full edition with an 
illustration never yet published in an edition of Keats’ works, 
namely a photo-intaglio of the poet at Kenilworth Place by 
Joseph’Stevens now in the Houghton-Crewe collection, a very 
interesting and charming portrait. There are also one or two 
lesser illustrations new to editions of Keats, including a fac- 
simile leaf from a draft of “The Eve of St. Mark”. The 
volume is well printed and the introduction informative ; but 
one could do without the notes—life is not really half ‘long 
enough for the scholarly footnote concerning details and trifles 
which is offered to the reader to-day in so many of the con- 
siderable reprints of English classics. ‘Modern Painters” 
(Allen), complete in six little volumes for seven and sixpence the 
whole set—is it possible to get a cheaper Ruskin than this? 
Here is an edition that contains the author’s revision and latest 
additions and will not be out of copyright for years many. 
The fact that the index alone to “ Modern Painters” fills a 
volume gives a good idea of the amount of print which is com- 
pressed into this set: moreover four of the volumes are very 
fully illustrated in colour as well as by line-work and half-tone. 
It is an extraordinary production at the price and of course 
can only pay through the immense circulation of Ruskin’s 
books to-day.—The Clarendon Press publish a pretty little 
‘book in “ Sea and Ballads ” which Mr. Christopher Stone 
has selected. Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge contributes a 
pleasant introduction. He finds the British tar as brave and 
keen as ever, but there have been changes in certain matters. 
To-day “to sing an English sea song on the forecastle of a 
merchant vessel would be to sing in a language foreign to half 
the audience. In a man-of-war the corresponding audience 
would be composed of men many of whom could talk intelli- 
gently about gravitation, and had attended lectures on ballistics, 
and could give you a definition of electrical potential ”. 


_ For this ‘Week's Books see page 686. 
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Representative 


|] DAIMLER 


Experience and Organisation. 


EXPERIENCE.—The Daimler Co. have an experience of 
Motor Carriage construction extending over some Ten 
ane This places them in the forefront of British 

r Car Manufacture. 
ORGANISATION. —The most skilled engineers, the most 


it, and the most modern machine 
all combine to 1 e Co. 
most perfect example of mechanical propulsion. 


to produce e 
THE DAIMLER MOTOR CO. (1904) LTD., 
COVENTRY: Daimler Works. LONDON: 219-229 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
BRISTOL. MANCHESTER, NOTTINGHAM. 


THE “STRAND” 
MOTOR COAT 


Winter Motoring. 

 Guarantecd Genuine Irish Frieze. 

Leather-lined throughout (including sleeves.) 

Special Ventilation device under arms. 

Wind-proof Cuffs. 

Extended Lapels, affording complete double = 
tection for chest. 

Ready access to Inner Pockets, &c., without 
unbuttoning. 


By an ingenious and original device, which dispenses with shoulder 
seams, the weight of the Coat is so evenly distributed over the neck 
and shoulders as to be inappreciable. 


PRICE & GUINEAS 
Sole Makers—J. & H. ELLIS, 201 Strand, London, W.c. 


By Appointment to By Appointment to 


D.M. The Ring. 


THE POPULAR 


SCOTCH 
“BLACKsWHITE" 


WHISKY. 


SoLE PROPRIETORS 
JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., Lrp., 


26 Holborn, London, E.C. 
99 ‘**Lancet’’ and British Medical 
Journal’? Analyses and Medical 

Opinions post free. 


WHISKY 


For Kidney Complain 
for Rheumatism & Gou 


OF THE PROPRIETORS, 


GEORGE BACK & CO., 13 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, 


Tevecrams: ‘ DIABETES, LONDON.” 
TELEPHONE : 2838 LONDON WALL. 


, You cannot possibly have 
a better Cocoa than 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


You will find it the 
very Cocoa you want. 


49/- Per Dozen, 
Carriage paid. 


REAL G GROUND 


poPP RAZOR 


pect 


WARRANTED FE 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 


Black Handle.. - A Handles in 
lvory Handle... Leather Case 21s. 
Kropp DUPLEX STROP is 6d. Kropp Strop Paste ... 6d. 


Wholesale: Ossorne, Garrett, & Co., Lonpon, W. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
822 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Neary Oprosire Bonp STREET.) 


INVENTORS OF THE 


**Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 

The ‘‘ Sans-Pris” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any sbirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 

Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
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3 THE GRANDEST 


=== EXHIBITION IN LONDON. 


NOVELTIES 


from all parts 
GREAT SHOW PIECES, &c. 


of the world. 
Presents for Young | 
and Old. 


al Underground and Mountain 
al Railways in Miniature. 
Human Marionette Show, and many other 
Free Entertainments throughout the day. 
Come early and bring the Children. 
London's Great Annual Event. Restaurant Open— 
Recherché Luncheons, Afternoon Teas. 
f Shopping in Comfort. 
t Large Xmas Catalogue Post Free to any Address. 
A. W. GAMAGE, Ltd., 
- HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


A “Giltedge” 


Investment 
yielding big dividends of satisfaction is a 


“SWAN” 


Fountain Pen. 


One will enable you to do the 
best work in your power. 

A Steel Pen, Penell, or an 

Inferior Fountain Pen, 

means slower,less ac- 

curate and illegible 

notes, &c. A Steel 

Pen lasts a day, 

a **Swan” will 


IN THREE SIZES, 
10/6, 16/6, 
and 25/- 


upwards, post free. 
Sold by all Stationers and 
Jewellers. 


Write for Catalogue. 


Mabie, Todd & Bard, 


79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
and Brentano’s, 37 Ave. de l’Opera, Paris. 


AFTER LATE EVENING ENGAGEMENTS. 


When returning home late at night, a light yr! digested yet nourishing food 


isa desidera'um. This is provided in the “‘ Allenburys"” DIET, a partially 
pancreatised food, made from fresh milk and whole wheat. It is quickly and 
easily prepared by the addition of boiling water only. Being easily assimi- 
lated it promotes tranquil and refreshing sleep. 
IN TINS AT 1/6 and 3/- OF CHEMISTS, etc. 
A large sample sent om receipt of three penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


The “ Allenburys ” DIET is for ADULTS and is quite distinct from the 
well-known “ Allenburys” Foods for Infants. 


(Forwarded gratis and post free). 


GLASGOW 
MIXTURE 


PROMOTES GOOD FELLOWSHIP oad 
helpes man to look on the bright side of life. 


SOLD PACKETS AND Yins ONLY. 

Sevength in Yellow Labe) 444 per of. 

Sevength in Coven Label, 444. per oz. 
FULL per tie. 


$24. 


LADIES and GENTLE- 

MEN with a few 
pounds spare capital should 
write for the above Booklet, 
which clearly explains how 
£10 may be invested to 
return £2 10s. Weekly |{/[ 
Profit. No undue risk. 


Larger or smaller sums 
in proportion. 

Previous experience un- 
necessary. 


Many Testimonials. 


FRASER, GREIG, & CO. (°%") 
65, 66, & 67 GRACECHURCH STREET, 


LONDON, E.C. 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


MR. JOHN LANE JS PUBLISHING ON DECEMBER 3: 


‘THE THAMES 
From Chelsea to the Nore. A Series of 31 Full-page Lith “> (5 in 
Colour), By THOMAS R. WAY. Witha Descriptive Text ALTER 
G. Bew. Gniform with ‘ Reliques of Old London,” &c. Limited to 250 
copies for sale. Demy 4to. 42s. net. 


A QUEEN OF INDISCRETIONS 
Q' Tragedy of Caroline of Brunswick, Queen of England. By G. P. 
CLERICAL. Translated from the Italian by Freprric CHAPMAN, with an 
Introduction by the Translator, and numerous Illustrations reproduced from 
Contemporary Portraits and Prints. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 

Dam.yv Tevecrapn: “Jt could scarcely be done more thorcughly, or, on the 
whole, with better taste than is here displayed by Professor Clericé. ... J Mr. 
—— Chapman himself contributes an uncommonly full and well-informe 
introduction.’ 


THE HOUSE IN ST. MARTIN’S STREET 
Reing Chronicles of the Burney Family. By CONSTANCE HILL, Author 
of ** Jane Austen, Her Homes and Her Friends,” ‘* Juniper Hall,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations by Erten G. Hitt, and Reproductions of Contem- 
porary Portraits, &c. Demy vo. 21s. net. 

Worn: “ This valuable and very fascinating book... . Charmingly illus- 
trated .. . None interested in this stirris riod of history and the famous folk 
who were Fanny Burney's friends should fail to add to their collection of books.” 


MEMOIRS OF THE COUNT DE CARTRIE 
4 Record of the extraordinary events in the life of a French Royalist during 
the war in La Vendée, and of his flight to Southampton, where he followed 
the humble occupation of gardener. With an Introduction by Freperic 
Masson, Appendices and Notes by Pierre AMEDEE Picuor and other 
hands, and numerous Illustrations, including a Photogravure Portrait of the 
Author. Demy &vo. 16s. net. 


BRITISH MALAYA 
An Account of the Origin and Progress of british Influence in Malaya. By 
Sir FRANK ATHELSTANE SWETTENHAM, K.C.M.G., late Governor 
of the Straits Colony and High Commissioner for the Federated Malay States 
and Author of ‘“‘ Malay Sketches,” ‘‘ The Real Malay,” and “ Unaddressed 
Letters.” With numerous Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
Second Edition Now Ready. 

Dairy Tevecraru: “Sir Frank Swetteniam's earlier works dealing with 
Malaya and the Malays will ensure a warm welcome for this handsome volume, 
in which he offers an account of the origin and progress of British influence 
in Malaya, that portion of the Far East of which over thirty years of admi- 
nistrative labour have given him a unique knowledge.” 


A CRUISE ACROSS EUROPE 


Notes on a Freshwater Voyage from Holland to the Black Sea. By DONALD 
MAXWELL, Author of “The Log of the ‘Griffin.’ With nearly 200 
Illustrations by the AUTHOR and CorTINGTON TAYLor. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6¢.net. 
EveninG News: “ The most delightful book of travel that has appeared for 
many a day.” 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE 
By ALEXANDER GILCHRIST. Edited, with an Introduction, by W. 
GRAHAM RoBertson. With numerous Reproductions from BLAKE’s most 
characteristic and remarkable designs. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. New Edition. 


would dificult to name a more fascinating biography 
in the language.” 


FROM FOX’S EARTH 
TO MOUNTAIN TARN 


Days Among the Wild Animals of Scotland. By J. H. CRAWFORD. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


NEW POETRY. 


GOLD, FRANKINCENSE AND MYRRH, 
AND OTHER PAGEANTS 


By W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON. With 12 full-page Illustrations in 
Colour by the Author. Uniform with ‘‘A Masque of May Morning.” 
Foolscap 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


SONGS TO DESIDERIA 


By the Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 


NIGHT AND MORNING: A Poem 


By KATRINA TRASK. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


BELLES-LETTRES. 
STRAY LEAVES 


By HERBERT PAUL, M.P., Author of “Men and Letters,” ce. 
Crown 8vo. ss. net. Second Edition. 


THE SECRET LIFE 


Being the Book of a Heretic. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Dairy “ Am interesting book ... full of good things and reveals 
@ very interesting personality.” 


WINGED WORDS 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


_ This Work contains brilliant, thoughtful, and suggestive Papers on Art Poetry, 
Life, Love, Marriage, Sport, Napoleon, Music, Religion, and French Novels. 


7 NEW NOVELS. 
‘THE BELOVED VAGABOND 
A) A KE. 
THE WILDERNESS 
A BOY’S MARRIAGE 
By HUGH DE SELINCOURT. 


RHODA IN BETWEEN 


By E. R. PUNSHON. 


THE DANGERVILLE INHERITANCE 


y A. C. FOX-DAVIES. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London, & New York. 


By T. B. CLEGG. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART 


Eighteenth-Century Colour Prints (Julia Frankau). 
7s. 6d. net. ? 
The Golden Days of the Renaissance in Rome (Rodolfo Lanciani), 


Macmillan, 


Constable. 21s. net. 
The Art Journal Volume for 1906. Virtue. 215, net. 
BIOGRAPHY 
Frederick York Powell (Oliver Elton. 2 vols.). Oxford: At the 


Clarendon Press, 21s. net. 

The Life, Letters and Work of Frederic Leighton (Mrs. Russell 
Barrington. 2 vols.). Allen. 42s. net. 
Memoirs of Prince Chlodwig Hohenlohe-Schillingsfuerst (Edited by 

Friedrich Curtius for Prince Alexander of Hohenlohe-Schillings. 


fuerst. Translated from the First German Edition and Super- 
vised by George W. Chrystal. 2 vols.). Heinemann. 24s, 
net. 

CLassIcs. 


Catullus (S. G. Owen. Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin). Bullen, 
6s. net. 
ECONOMICS 
On Municipal and National Trading (Lord Avebury), 55. net; 
Protective and Preferential Import Duties (A. C. Pigou), 2s. 6d, 
net. Macmillan. 
FICTION 


Rhoda in Between (E. R. Punshon). Lane. 65. ie 

Davray’s Affairs (Reginald Turner), 6s. ; The Mysterious Millionaire 
(Nicholson West), 6s. ; Bazin’s Gold (Ernest Cornish), 3s. 6d, 
Greening. 

Father Felix’s Chronicles (Nora Chesson). Unwin. 6s. 

The Romance of John Bainbridge (Henry George, jun.); A Waif 
Progress (Rhoda Broughton); Andrew Goodfellow (Helen H. 
Watson). Macmillan. 6s. each. 

Passion’s Peril (Stuart Young). The Hermes Press. 6s. 

Star of the Morning (By the Author of ‘‘The Truth About Man”), 
Burleigh. 35. 6d. net. 

After the Fault (Robert H. Sherard). 

A Boy’s Marriage (Hugh Sélincourt). 

Towards the Light (Dorothea Price Hughes). 


Sisley’s. 6s. 
Lane. 6s. 
Hodder and Stoughton, 


6s. 

The Empty House (Algernon Blackwood). Nash. 6s. 

GIFT-BOOKS 

Samba (Herbert Strang). Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. 

The Defence of the Rock (E. Everett Green), 5s. ; How it Works 
(Archibald Williams), 3s. 6¢. Nelson. 

True Romances of Scotland (E. Maxtone Graham and E. S, Pater- 
son). Blackwood. 5s. net. 

The Wonder Children: their Quests and Curious Adventures (Charles 
J. Bellamy). Macmillan. 6s. 

The Ruby Ring (Mrs. Molesworth). 


HISTORY AND ARCHZOLOGY 
The Rise and Fall of the Netherlands (J. Ellis Barker) ; Richard III.: 
His Life and Character (Sir Clements R. Markham). Smith, 


Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 


Elder. 10s. 6a. net each. 

A Sketch of Scottish Industrial and Social History (Amelia H. 
Stirling). Blackie. 65. net. 

The Great Days of Versailles (J. F. Bradley). Smith, Elder. 
10s. 6d. net. 

History of Ireland (E. A. D’Alton. Vol. II.), Kegan Paul. 12s. 
net. 


A History of Socialism (Thomas Kirkup). Black. 7s. 6d. net. 
Hegina, das Heiligtum der Aphaia (A. Furtwangler, unter Mitwirkung 
von Ernst R. Fichter und Hermann Thiersch. 2 vols.). 
Miinchen: Verlag der K.B. Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
120m. 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


The Poetical Works of John Keats (Edited with an Introduction and 
Textual Notes by H. Buxton Forman). Oxford : At the Clarendon 
Press. 75. 6d. net. 

The Works of Henrik Ibsen (Vols. II. and III.). 
each. 

Sea Songs and Ballads (Selected by Christopher Stone). 
the Clarendgn Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

Joyzelle (Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated by Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos). Allen. 35. 6d. net. 

Modern Painters (John Ruskin. 6vols.). George Allen. 75. 6d. net. 

Lane’s Arabian Nights (Edited by Stanley Lane-Poole in 4 vols. 
Vols. I. and II.). Bell. 

‘*The World’s Classics”: Matthew Arnold’s Poems; Aeschylus 
(Translated by Lewis Campbell) ; The Rise of the Dutch Republic 


Heinemann. 45. 


Oxford: At 


(Motley. 3 vols.) ; Essaysand Sketches(Leigh Hunt). Frowde. 
Is. net each. 

Robert Bridges and Contemporary Poets (Edited by Alfred H. Miles). 
Routledge. 1s. 6d. net. 


Goldsmith’s Complete Poetical Works ; Hood’s Complete Poetical 
Works. Frowde. 35. 6d. each. 
Matthew Arnold’s Essays (‘‘ Everyman’s Library ”). 


Dent. Is. net. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 

Some Studies in the Formation of Character (Charlotte M. Mason). 
Kegan Paul. 35. 6d. net. 

Studies in Mysticism and Certain Aspects of the Secret Tradition 
(Arthur Edward Waite), 1os. 6d. net; The Problem of Faith 
and Freedom in the Last Two Centuries (John Oman). 10s. 64. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


(Continued on page 688.) 
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The Saturday Review. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & 60S 


LIsT. 


JOHN FYVIE. 
COMEDY QUEENS OF THE 


GEORGIAN ERA. By the Author of “Some Famous Women of Wit and 
Beauty,” &c. a with 8 Photogravure Portraits. 128. 6d. net. 


RODOLFO LANCIANI. 


GOLDEN DAYS OF THE RE- 


NAISSANCE IN ROME. Illustrated from over roo Photographs and 
Drawings. Royal 8vo. 218. net. 


W. T. FYFE. 


EDINBURGH under SIR WALTER 


SCOTT. With an Introduction by R. S. Rair. 10s. 6d. net. 
GLEESON WHITE. 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATION: “ The 


Sixties.” With 6 Photogravures and 100 other Illustrations. New 
Edition. 128. 6d. net. 


MONCURE CONWAY. 


MY PILGRIMAGE TO THE WISE 


MEN OF THE EAST. Illustrated. Svo. 128. 6d. net. 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 


STUDIES IN SEVEN ARTS. 


8vo. 8s. Gd. net. 


Demy 


BLISS PERRY. 


WALT WHITMAN: His Life and 


Work. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 68. net. 
NORTHCOTE W. THOMAS. 


NATIVES OF AUSTRALIA. | Being 


Volume I. of “ Native Races of the British Empire.” With 32 Full-page 
Illustrations. 68, net. 


JEAN FINOT. 
RACE PREJUDICE. 


Wapve Evans. 8vo. 108. Gd. net. 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S NEW BOOK. 


ANIMAL HEROES: being the Histories of a 


Cat, a Dog, a Pigeon, a Lynx, Two Wolves, and a Reindeer. With 200 
Illustrations. 68. net. 


Translated by F. 


Qu 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 
IN BERKSHIRE. 


By JAmEs E. Vincent. With Illustrations by F. L. Grices, 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


Daily Telegraph.— A very pleasant addition toa popular and charming series."* 


THE RT. HON. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P, 


RONSARD AND LA PLEIADE. 


With Selections from their Poetry and some Translations in the 
Original Metres. By GeEoRGE WYNDHAM. Extra crown 8vo, 
net. 


AT THE BACK OF THE 
BLACK MAN’S MIND; 
Or, Notes on the Kingly Office in West Africa. 


By R. E. DenneT?. With Illustrations. 8vo. Ios. net. 


THE LOWER NIGER 
AND ITS TRIBES. 


By Major ARTHUR GLYN LEONARD. 
12s. 6d. net. 


-With a Map. 8vo. 


COSTUME: : Fanciful, Historical, & Theatrical. 


Compiled by Mrs. Arta. With 16 Coloured Plates, and many 
other Illustrations in the Text, by PERcy ANDERSON. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. ree 


—— 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
COLOUR PRINTS. 


An Essay on Certain Stipple Engravers and their Work in Colour, 


By Jucia Franxau. Second Edition. 8vo. 6d. net. 
ON MUNICIPAL AND 
NATIONAL TRADING. 

By the Right Hon. Lord-AVEBURY. 8vo. 5s. net. 


Standard. —‘* His able and well-reasoned essay should - read by all who care 
d what is, perhaps, the most serious p t the t in our 


Punch ‘Says: “* I give it as my opinion that as a writer about animals Thomp 
Seton can’t be beate: 

The Outlook says: “ This is a delightful book for all who care for animals and 
animal life, wholly Irrespective of age. 

The Field says: ‘‘ There i is no - a living writer known to us who has his special 
faculty of blending health y sentiment, dry humour, graphic recital of stirring 
a, with such a solid foundation of natural history.” 


POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 
THE TREASURE OF HEAVEN. 
Marie Corelli. 

GROWTH. Graham Travers. 
THE EIGHT GUESTS. Percy White. 
A KNIGHT OF THE CUMBERLAND. 
2s. 6d. net. John Fox, 
MONTLIVET. Alice Smith. 
THE OPENED SHUTTERS. 

Clara Louise Burnham. 


THE MAN IN THE CASE. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
PETER. A Christmas Sto by 


Hou ter, Author of ‘‘ The Bravest of Them All,” &c. 
STRATTON. 6d. 
gh tinea story of the adventures of a real boy and his dog at one Christmas 
& nes pathos and humour of the adventures should appeal to many 
young rea 


THE JAPANESE FAIRY BOOK. 


Compiled by Miss Ozaki. With 4 Illustrations in Colour, and over roo in 
the text ative 3s. 6d. net. 
The Ladies’ Field says : ‘‘ We must confess to an enthusiastic appreciation of this 
of fairy stories, the most fascinating, surely, which have been written 
the days of Andes himself. 


ARCHIBALD ‘CONSTABLE & Co. Ltd., 16 James Street, 
Haymarket, S.W. 


Mrs. Epwin 
Illustrated by HELEN 


politics.” 


PROTECTIVE & PREFERENTIAL 
IMPORT DUTIES. 


By A. C. Picou, M.A., F.S.S., Author of ‘‘ The Principles 
and Methods of Industrial Peace.”” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE MAKING of the CRIMINAL. 


By Cuarwes E. B. Russet and L. M. Ricgsy. Crown 8vo. 
6d. net. 


VILLAGE SERMONS. 


BisHop Westcott. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A LAYMAN’S MIND ON 
CREED AND CHURCH. 


By as S. TempeLeTon. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Wednesday. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF 
WILLIAM PITT when Seoretary of State. 


With Colonial Governors, and Military and Naval Commis- 
sioners in America. Edited by Gertrupe S. In 
2 vols. medium 8vo. 25s. net. 


THE WRITINGS OF 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Collected and Edited, with a Life and Introduction, by ALBERT 
Henry SMYTH. Vol. IX., 1783-1788. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., Lonpon. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER 


DECEMBER, 1906. 


THE GOVERNMENT'AND THE LORDS. By the Right Hon. Sir 
HERBERT MAxwe tt, Bart. 

THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. By J. Keir Haroie, M.P. 

AMATEUR ESTIMATES OF NAVAL POLICY. By Admiral Sir Cyprian 
A. G. Brince, G.C.B. 

THE BALKAN yaaa AND INTERNATIONAL LAW. By Professor 


J. Westvaxe, K.C., LL. 

THE RACE SUICIDE SCARE. By James W. Barciay. 

ISLAM IN INDIA: A STUDY AT ALIGARH. By Miss Gertruve 
LowrTuian Bett. 

THE ESCAPE OF THE DUCHESSE D'ANGOULEME DURING “ THE 
HUNDRED DAYS.” Contributed by Mrs. Tribe. 

REINCARNATION. By Lady Pacer. 

THE READING OF THE COLONIAL GIRL. By Miss Constance A. 

. Barnicoat. 

FRANCESCO GUARDI. By Greorce A. Simonson. 

THE STUDY OF FURNITURE. By the Rev. H. Maynarp Smiru. 

THE GHENT SCHOOL FOR MOTHERS. By the Hon. Mrs. Bertranp 
RUSSELL. 

THE “VIRGINIUS” INCIDENT AND CUBA. By pe Corpova. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING IN STOCKHOLM AND COPENHAGEN. By 
Mrs. M.D., and Miss AticE RAVENHILL. 

FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. By Sir Epwarp Brasroox, C.B. (late Chief 
Registrar). 

HENRICUS R. versus THOMAS BECKET. By the Rev. ErHetrep 
Taunton. 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE EDUCATION BILL. By the 
Right Hon. Lord Evers.ev. 

WHAT WILL THE LORDS DO? By Herserr Paut, M.P. 


Lonpon: SPOTTISWOODE & CO. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS—DECEMBER 1906. 


ON SHAKESPEARE. (1.) By Lao Totsroy. 

INDO-AFGHAN RELATIONS UNDER LORD CURZON. By Ancus 
HAMILTON, 

AND PROGRESS. By Montacve J.P., 


A DREADNOUGHT ” NAVAL POLICY. By Arcuisatp Hurp. 

OUR RELATIONS WITH CHINA. By Freperick GrEENWwoop. 

EIGHT YEARS AT THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM. By Pror. 
Ray Lankester, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 

PURITANISM AND THE ENGLISH STAGE. By St. Joun Hankin. 

THE TRUTH CONCERNING THE LIFE OF QUEEN DRAGA. By 
Cuxistine Perrovitch Lunvevitza. 

SIR LESLIE STEPHEN. By Francis Grissie. 

CORNER STONES OF MODERN DRAMA. By Henry Artuur JoNEs. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE: AN APPRECIATION AND REMINISCENCE. 
By T. H. S. Escorr. 

RUGBY FOOTBALL. By E. H. D. Sewe tt. 

as ~guemes OF THE ENGLISH DIVORCE LAW. By E. S. P. 

AYNES. 

MODERN UTOPIAS: AN OPEN LETTER TO H. G. WELLS. By 
VERNON LEE. 

THE WHIRLWIND. Book III. Chapters XIII.—XV. By Even Puittrortts. 

TITLE AND INDEX. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LiMiTED. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advi 
end al change. Replies received. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED oo AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicope and A B C, 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Special Book Offers. 


GLAISHER’S SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE FOR 
DECEMBER NOW READY. 
LATEST PURCHASES AND LOWEST PRICES. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, w.c. 


Also a New, poh extended and much improved Ca e of POPULAR 
"CURRENT LITERATUBE, STANDARD BOOKS, HANDY REPRINTS, 
‘the BEST FICTION, &c. &c. All Lists free on application. 


HAVE YOU BOUGHT YOUR BOOKS FOR XMAS? 


A. & F. DENNY will send their New Catalogue on receipt of name and address. 
The and mess wasted stock io London te 


A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, London (opposite the Gaiety Theatre). 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
THEOLOGY 


The Story of the J.ater Popes from the Great Schism to the First 
Years of Pius X. (Rev. Charles S. Isaacson). Stock. 

A Layman’s Mind on Creed and Church (John Stewart Templeton), 
Macmillan. 35. 6d. net. 

Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels (Edited by J. Hastings. Vol. I. 
Aaron—Knowledge). Edinburgh: Clark. 215. net. 

The Strenuous Gospel: Sermons (Thomas G. Selby). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. 

TRAVEL 


Natives of Australia (N. W. Thomas). Constable. 6s. net. 

Dampier’s Voyages (Captain William Dampier. Edited by John 
Masefield. 2 vols.). Grant Richards. 255. net. 

The World of To-day (A. R. Hope Moncrieff. Vol. VI.). Gresham 
Publishing Co. 8s. net. 

The Lower Niger and its Tribes (Major Arthur Glyn Leonard), 
Macmillan. 12s. 6d. net. 


VERSE 


The Death of Icarus and other Poems (Arthur K. Sabin). MacLe. 
hose. 45. net. 

Echoes from Kottabos (Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell and Sir Edward 
Sullivan). Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 

Songs to Disideria and other Poems (Hon. Stephen Coleridge). Lane, 
35. 6d. net. 

Paper Pellets (Jessie Pope), 1s. 6¢. net; William Shakespeare 
(W. T. Saward). Elkin Mathews. 

Ecclesiastes in the Metre of Omar (William Byron Forbush). Con- 
stable. 55. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Amy in 1906, The (H. O. Arnold-Forster). Murray. 155. net. 

Edinburgh Under Sir Walter Scott (W. T. Fyfe). Constable. 105. 6d, 
net. 

Motors and Motor Racing, Ten Years of (Charles Jarrott). Grant 
Richards. 12s. 6d. net. 

Prisoners of Hope: an Exposition of Dante’s Purgatorio (Rev. John 
S. Carroll). Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER :—Nineteenth Century, 
2s. 6d. ; Fortnightly, 2s. 6d. ; Contemporary, 2s. 6d. ; National, 
2s. 6d. ; Independent, 2s. 6¢. ; Blackwood’s, 2s. 6d. ; Monthly, 
2s. 6d. ; Strand, 1s. ; Windsor, 1s. ; Smart Set, 1s. ; Macmillan’s, 
6d. ; Temple Bar, 6d. ; Mercure de France, 1 fr. 50; Busy Man’s 
Magazine, 20c. ; The Shilling Burlington, 1s.; The Cornhill, 
1s. ; The Railroad Man’s Magazine, Is.; The Munsey, 6d.; 
The Connoisseur, 1s.; The Art Journal, 1s. 6d. ; The Scrap 
Book, 6d. ; The Grand, 43¢. ; The Sunday Strand, 6d. 


LAMLEY & CO., 


I, 3, and 7 Exhibition Road, S.W., 


invite inspection of their large stock of new and old books. Interesting and 
out-of-the-way books. Christmas Catalogue sent on application post free. 
Technical Catalogue, Books and Materials, and Secondhand Catalogue 
Fine Arts, just ready. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF L. W. HODSON, ESQ., 
COMPTON HALL, WOLVERHAMPTON, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
i will SELL by AUCTION, at their Galleries, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, December 3, 1906, and two following days, at One 
o'clock precisely, the valuable LIBRARY of ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS 
and rare PRINTED BOOKS, the property of L. W. Hodson, Esq., of Compton 
Hall, Wolverhampton.’ 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE DR. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL’ bv AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, December 6, at One o'clock precisely, the 
LIBRARY of the late Dr. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. (late Keeper of the 
Printed Books in the British Museum and Trustee of the National Portrait 
Gallery). comprising a large collection of Modern Poetry, Books and Pamphlets 
relating to the British Museum, Bibliography, Astrological Books, and Works on 
Palmistry and Astrology, Appledore and other Private Presses, Biographical and 
Historical Works, Scientific Treatises, Transactions and Proceedings of various 
Societies, &c. ; works by —T B. Shelley, and three notebooks containing Auto- 
raph Manuscript Matter by him of the utmost interest ; works by: Dr. Richard 
arnett, a valuable Collection of Pamphlets, Presentation Books with Autograph 
Inscriptions. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE COLLECTION OF ENGLISH AND IRISH SILVER AND 
COPPER COINS OF THE LATE RICHARD A. HOBLYN, ESQ., F.S.A. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, December 7, and following day, at One o'clock 4 
Canty, the COLLECTION of ENGLISH and IRISH SILVER and COPPER 
COINS of the late Richard A. Hoblyn, Esq., F.S.A., Fellow of the Royal 
Numismatic Society, Member of the British Numismatic Society, &c., includ 
fine and rare Pieces of Henry VIII.. Edward VI., Mary, Philip and Mary, an 
Elizabeth in silver ; a fine Series of English and Irish Copper Coins and Patterns 
and Proofs of same ; the rare Pewter Money of Charles II., James II., and William 
and Mary, in remarkably fine state ; an almost complete Collection of the Harrington 
Farthing Tokens of James I. and Charles 1. Among the Irish will be found some 
fine Coins of Edward IV., Richard 11I., Henry VII., VIII., and Elizabeth, in 
Silver ; unusual Specimens of the Kilkenny Halfpenny in Copper; the Mixed 
Metal Groat and the Pewter Crown of James ; and a large and Interesting 


of Gun Money, Coin Cabinets, and Numismatic Books. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
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The Latest Thoughts on 
the Best Card Game. 


Mr. W. DALTON’S 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE 


NOW READY. PRICE 5/- NET. 


Mr. Dalton's new book is made up 
of articles which have appeared in 
the SATURDAY Review. The book its 
published in both white and ari-green 
cloths, so that purchasers may make 


their choice. 


CONTENTS. 


The Laws of Bridge 

The Evolution of Bridge 

The Declaration—No Trumps 

Attacking Suit Declarations 

Defensive Suit Declarations by the Dealer 

The Declaration on a Passed Hand 

The Declaration to the Score 

Doubling 

The Original Lead against a No Trump 
Declaration 

The Opening Lead against a Suit Declaration 

The Play of the Third Hand in a No Trump 
Game 

The Play of the Third Hand against a 
Suit Declaration 

The Defender’s Play as Second Hand 

The Discard 

The Play of the Dealer 

Practice versus Theory 

Bibliography of Bridge 


The Morning Leader says:—‘‘Mr. Dalton may be called an 
tclectically practical teacher. . . Everything he says is illuminating. 
Experienced players will read the book with pleasure in its breadth 
and soundness ; beginners will, by its aid, become experienced.” 


Public Opinion says :—*‘ ‘ ‘* Saturday” Bridge’ presents so many 
fascinating problems, and suggests such interesting and in some cases 
daring solutions, that the average Pog will realise to how small an 
extent he has secured command of the game. Mr. Dalton not only 
writes admirably on an enticing game, but has much that is novel to 
say. 


The Sunday Times says:—‘‘ As an authority on Bridge, Mr. 
Dalton’s supremacy is acknowledged. ‘ ‘*‘ Saturday ” Bridge’ is written 
not for the tyro, but for the player who already has a sufficient grasp of 
the game to desire an expert opinion as to what should be done in a 
particular set of circumstances. ‘‘* Saturday” Bridge’ will no doubt 
be in demand in country houses during the coming holiday season.” 


Of all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls, or 
post free 5s. 3a. from 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 
33 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 


A. & C. BLACK’S 


THIRD AUTUMN LIST. 


MEDIZVAL LONDON-—Social. 
MEDIZVAL LONDON—Ecclesiastical. 


[Ready December 10. 
By Sir WALTER BESANT. Containing Illustrations, mostly 
from contemporary prints. 2 vols. demy gto. cloth. Price 30s. net each. 


THE FASCINATION OF LONDON: 
CLERKENWELL AND ST. LUKE’S 


(Comprising the Borough of Finsbury). 


By Sir WALTER BESANT. Containing Frontispiece and Map of the 
district. Feap. 8vo. cloth. Price 1s. 6d. net ; limp leather, 2s. net. 


RUDOLF EUCKEN’S 
PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 


By W. R. BOYCE GIBSON, Lecturer in Philosophy in the University of 
London. Crown &vo. cloth, with Frontispiece Portrait of Rudolf Eucken. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


THROUGH THE TELESCOPE. 


By the Rev. JAMES BAIKIE, F.R.A.S. Containing 32 Full-page Illus- 
am, and 26 smaller Illustrations in the Text. Large crown 8vo. cloth. 
rice 5s. net. 


A HISTORY OF SOCIALISM. 


 f THOMAS KIRKUP, Author of “ Progress and the Fiscal Problem.” 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Cr. 8vo. cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LAW OF BANKING AND 
NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 


By FRANK TILLYARD, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Lecturer in Commercial 
Law at the University of Birmingham. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth. Price ss. net. 


SAVAGE CHILDHOOD. 


A Study of Kafir Children. By DUDLEY KIDD, Author of “The 
Essential Kafir.” Containing 32 Full-page lilustrations from Photographs 
taken on the spot. Demy 8vo. cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


—~ 


You are now thinking of buying 
the books which you are in the 
habit of giving for presents at 
Christmas. Very well, you will 
save yourself much trouble by 
getting the December BOOK 
MONTHLY, 6d. net, which contains 
just the Information you want. 


Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 
Stationers’ Court, London. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price Ba. Weekly. 


SPECIAL ARTICLE THIS WEEK: 
OPEN LETTER TO SIR BAMFYLDE FULLER. 
CORRESPONDENCE: 


DID DOROTHY VERNON ELOPE ? 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, 10/10 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 13/- per annum. 


SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


OrFices: 6 BELL’s BuiLpincs, Lonpon, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


1 December, 1906 


“T YPeWRITING, od. per 1000 words (Remington) ; 


small or large commissions executed expeditiously ; newspaper work a 
speciality.—Miss Lounet, “‘ Thameside,” Weybridge, Surrey. 


HE GARDENS OF VERSAILLES.—Exuisition 
OF OIL PAINTINGS BY MR. BOSCH REITZ, 
At ROBERT DUNTHORNE'S, The Rembrandt Gallery, Vigo Street, W. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Avenue, Lonvon. 


¢ apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch i E.C., or to 
ffice, 23 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. 


For 
the Branch 


EDUCATION. 


MILITARY COLLEGE, RICHMOND, SURREY 


(Inspected by the University of London). 
CAPTAIN H. F. TRIPPEL and Staff prepare for all Army 


and other Examinations at 


ONSLOW HALL. 
RECENT SUCCESSES. 


October 1905 to October 1906. July 1904 to October 1905. 
(New Army Regeietions,) WOOLWICH. 
WOOLWICH. 

| w8th.. C. H, Lemmon 
astb... ++ H. Smithson. | 43rd... S. M. Noakes. 
19th... W.E. Buckingham. 46th.. A. H. Taylor. 
s6th.. .. B. F. Rhodes. soth.. G. Worsley. 

SANDHURST. | SANDHURST. 
= oe C. N. Chadwick. | 6th.. . G. H. MacCaw 
asth.. H. F. Slattery. | 23rd... R. H. Koster 
P. N. Sanderson. gist .. AB. Sanderson 
mst... M. F. D. Cobbold. *3end . jj S. Hicks. 
Stanford. ee . K. D. Evans. 
G. kle. ++ R.G.T. Moody-Ward 
153rd.. . Yeatman. AF.P 
"Royal Marines. 
INDIAN POLICE. | INDIAN POLICE. 
FIRST H. Lillie SECOND.. W. T. Wickham. 
ARMY QUALIFYING 
EXAMINATION. 

G. A. Blackburn | 

L. W. Blakiston. | 

C. G. Bowyer-Smijth. MILITIA LITERARY. 

C. G. Buckle. | 

G. I. Carmichael. E. & Bamford. 

H. H. Clarke. | E.G. J. Berkeley. 

M. F. D. Cobbold. G. B. quet. 

W. F. Dawson. G. F. — Lyon. 

P. W. Barrington Foote j A. F. A Hooper. 

R. Law. E. L. Salier. 

D. C. M. Lawrie. | Kk. P. Wallis. 

B. L. Jones. G. H. — 

A. | W. C. Wilson. 

. C. Walker. 

*A. O'H. Wright. 

G. D. Yeatman. j 

* Qualified for Royal Artillery. } 

MILITIA COMPETITIVE. { MILITIA COMPETITIVE. 
THIRD O. de Trafford. | 3rd.. G. K. Archibald. 
S. O. Robinson. 6th.. G. F. Bowes-Lyon. 
16th.. G. B. Bosanquet. j t2th.. -» J. Mallinson. 
aoth . W. U. M. Campbell x3th C. K. Apthorpe. 
2and W. C. Wilson. | 18th S. H. Drummond 
2 +» G. H. Westbury. | 39th L. F. Hepworth. 
agth.. H.H. Clarke. 49th W. Grischotti 
2sth.. .. A. F. A. Hooper §88t T. Hibbert 
T. H. O. Crawley  soth.. TT. F. V. Forster. 

1st .. E. L. Salier. } 


10 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W. 
Upwards of TWO bee | Officers were successfully prepared in subjects 
“D” during the last two years. 
Special Interpreterships in French and German. 


ST. PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, __ 


BROOK GREEN, W. 


N EXAMINATION ror TWO FOUNDATION 
SCmOLARSHITS, ay to Girls under sixteen years of age, will be held 
the School on DECE R 12, FED and 14. These Scholarships exempt the 

holders from payment of Tuition F F may be obtained 
from the Heapmistress of the Schoo! 
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ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 
43 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 
Vice-President : Sir Epwarp J. Poynter, P.R.A. 
Local Scholarships, £100, £60. Local King’s Gold Medal. Day and Even; 
Classes. Terms ofdate efentrance. Prospectuses.—Lovisa Gann, uperintendent 
and Secretary. 


E XPERIENCED and successful TUTOR (London 
University) prepares Pupils for all Public Examinations. Latest 

include London Matriculation (rst Division), Cambridge ws 4 Honours), 

tst Class College of Precet tors. Moderate terms.— APPERFIELD 

143 Willesden Lane, London, N.W. . 


BARN HOUSE, 15 Fatrrax Roap, Hampsteap, 
W.—Pupils received Daily or as Boarders. Individual Instruction. 
English Foreigners. Home life.—Write, R. G. D. Howett, M.A. Cantab, 


] OUDOUN HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Loudoun Road, 

N.W.—High-class Preparatory School. Very moderate fees for boandan, 
Modern languages, science, and up-to-date teaching. Fine open site, close to Lord's. 
Good swimming, gymnastics, cricket. 2nd and 7th Scholarships, Winchester ; rg 
Scholarship, Bradfield ; and rst Scholarship, St. Paul's, 1905.—Write for Prospectus. 


ARGATE.—CLIFTONVILLE,—Miss Galloway (Newnham) offers 
thorough modern education based on definite Church principles, Sanitary 
Moderate inclusive terms.—Brondesbury House, Eastem 


Esplanade. 
M ARGATE. — Drydenbank, 


School for Girls. ‘Thorough education. 


ERNE BAY.—New boarders. Pro- 
fessional, Commercial, and Engineering sides. Separate bedrooms. Work- 
shops and laboratories. Excellent grounds. Good diet.—Prospectus on application. 


~ 34 Quex Road, N.W.—Boys’ Pre. 
paratory School Headmaster, G. H. Groves (late Assistant-master 
College School, London). 


RIGHTON. — Winchester House Preparatory 

School. Special attention given to little boys and those who are delicate 

and backward. oliday pupils received and coached.—For particulars, apply to 
Mr. and Mrs. James C. Drummonpv Hay, Principals. 


ORTHING.—St. John’s Preparatory School. 

Gentlemen's sons, 5-14. Sea-front. Scientific modern teaching. Soundest 

gaa. Very successful Public Schools, Navy, &c. Individual home care. 
oice Languages. Games, gymnasium, sea-baths. Principat. 


Cliftonville. — Home 


Excellent references. 


A® . GREVATT (assisted by French, German, 


"Sciences. Tutors) prepares for all Examinations. WOOL- 


Wilson (first trial from here). SAN 
November, 190 u Wilson (Oxon., first trial). July, 1905: 
(Somerset L.1. (qualified first SANDHURST.—July, 1906 : 
ham (first trial from here). — yo ments for Militia a. 


WICH.—July, 190 


19 Palmeira Square, HOVE, SUSSEX 
R. C. E. F. STARKEY, M.A., and Mr. A. E. 


BELL receive pupils (resident or visiting) for Universities, Civib 


Service, &c. 
Special attention to delicate ong yy boys 
Apply A. E. ; 21 Powis Square, Brighton. 


OGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 
WHEELER, late Headmistress under G.P.D.S.C. Modern Education. Resi- 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


ALING GRAMMAR SCHOOL, The Park, 
Ealing, W.—Warden: The LORD BISHOP OF MARLBOROUGH.— 
Enlarged buildings, chapel, laboratory, classical, scientific, and commercial sides. 
Preparation for allexams. Terms very reasonable. The school is situated in one 
of the most healthy suburbs of London, built upon light gravelly soil at a consider- 
able elevation, and enjoying an atmosphere peculiarly dry, clear and bracing. 
Report, prospectus, and references from SECRETARY. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, HaAversrtock 
Hitt, Hampsteapv.—Recogd. by B. of E.—Modern Education. Music 
and Languages. Large grounds. Bracing air. Moderate fees.—Apply, 

the Misses Hotes. 


ROFESSOR ETEMLA-EYTON can _ receive 
Pupils in VOICE PRODUCTION, SINGING, and BREATHING 
(Manuel Garcia Method), at Chatham House, George Street, Hanover Square, W. 


ENLEY-on-THAMES, COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
Special care of delicate boys. A few taken at reduced fees. Thorough 
Modern Education. Medical and other references. 


ATHEASTON, Somersetshire.—Fairhaven, Home 
School for Girls. Large grounds. Thorough education. Good references 


HANTRY, near FROME.—SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 
Established 1857. On the Mendips. Modern Education. Music and 
Languages special features. Fees, 48—54 guineas.—Principal, Miss Senror. 


OMERSET.—Co.ttece House, BRIDGWATER. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Recognised by Board of Education, T 
reparation for all Exams. Every comfort. Terms moderate.—Principal, Miss 
. Everpet, LL.A. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Bracing Dowa 
air. Thorough Education. Large grounds. Terms moderate. Entire 
charge of Colonial Pupils.—Leicuton Lopce, Westeury, WILTs. 


ADY, Middle-aged, seeks after Christmas appoint- 

ment as SECRETARY to PROFESSIONAL MAN or HEADMASTER. 

English, French, German, Shorthand, Li, eg Can take classes if neces 
sary.—A. Z., clo Miss Davies, 22 Baker Street, 


RIDGWATER.— HOLLY BANK SCHOOL. 


GOVERNESS PUPIL WANTED. Smal! Premium. Recognised by 
Board of Education. 
OMERSET.— HARTROWE MANOR, near 


TAUNTON.—Mr. W. Sweet Escort, M.A., having a son reading fo 
Oxford, will be glad to receive one or two gentlemen as companion pupils. Free 
stabling and shooting. 
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SIBERIA. 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS IN THE 


H.A. SYNDICATE, LIMITED, 
SIBERIAN MINES, LIMITED, AnD 
THE NERCHINSK GOLD CO., LIMITED. 


KLUCH! COLD MINES, LTD. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900.) 
BEING THE FIRST SUBSIDIARY COMPANY OF THE 


NERCHINSK GOLD CO., LIMITED. 


ry Prospectus (which has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies) 
is being issued. 


The CAPITAL of the Company is £280,000, divided into 280,000 
‘Shares of #4 each. 115,000 SHARES have been underwritten by the H.A. Syn- 
dicate, Limited, and are being OFFERED FOR SUBSCRIPTION AT PAR, 
payable as follows : 2s. 6d. per share on Application ; 2s. 6d. per share on Allot- 
ment ; 5S. per share two months after Allotment ; 5s. per share four months after 
Allotment ; and ss. per share six months after Allotment. Shareholders of the H.A. 
Syndicate, Limited, the Siberian Mines, Limited, and the Nerchinsk Gold Com- 
pany, Limited, will receive (rateably, according to their applications on this 
prospectus) preferential allotment as to one-half to shareholders of the Nerchinsk 
Sold Company, Limited, and of the balance, 40,000 shares, equally between 
Shareholders of the H.A. Syndicate, Limited, and the Siberian Mines, Limited. 


The Prospectus states that the Company has been formed to acquire the gold- 
mining rights in respect of the Mount Kluchi block, forming part of the area com- 
prised in a concession (as altered and amended by the supplementary agreement 
thereinafter mentioned), which area is situate in the eastern part of the Nerchinsk 
Mining District of Siberia. The Company will acquire the benefit of all moneys 
expended upon and all developments made in the mines on the Mount Kluchj 
‘block, and of all machinery, mills, boilers, stamps, plants, ore-houses, assay and 
other offices, houses, buildings, electric installation, ore stock, tailings, provisions, 
material, and all other property whatsoever except gold recovered after a certain 
yperiod in or upon the said mines on the rst day of July, 1906, or which was in 
transit to the mines or had been ordered for use in the said mines on or before the 
3oth day of June, 1906, and together with the benefit of, and subject to, all con- 
tracts made in connection with the said mines, and all gold extracted from the said 
mines at any time after the 30th day of June, 1906. The Nerchinsk Gold Com- 
pany, Limited, has expended over £45,000 upon these developments and in the 
purchase of machinery, &c. 


Messrs. Pearse, Kingston, and Browne, who have acted as Consulting Engineers 
#o the Nerchinsk Gold Company, Limited, and have superintended the develop- 
ments, report to the directors of Kluchi Gold Mines, Limited, as per report enclosed 
with the prospectus, from which it wiil be seen that :— 


The area of the Mount Kluchi block is about 7} square miles, or 4,800 
acres. 

The Kluchi lode formation consists of a highly altered and silicified quartz 
» porphyry, mineralised with pyrites and gold. The mineralisation extends for a 
considerable distance laterally, as well as along the strike, where it has been 
proved for upwards of 1,200 feet. The developments in ‘‘ A” level show it to 
be continuous for the whole distance driven (over 600 feet). The limits of 
width have not yet been reached by the crosscuts, though they extend from 
15 feet to over 150 feet across the formation, the latter under the big costeen at 
the greatest depth so far reached (about 150 feet). 

The assays from surface discoveries ahead of the workings give values up to 
1 oz. 6 dwts. per ton. 

The underground developments consist of “‘A” level 630 feet long, with cross- 
cuts, which level is connected with the surface by shafts ‘‘ B" and “‘C,” 95 feet 
and 115 feet deep respectively. A costeen shaft has been sunk, and will meet 
the north crosscut at a depth of about 150 feet. 

The whole of these developments are in ore. Over 230,000 tons may reason- 
ably be considered to have been disclosed above the ‘‘ A ” level. 

The Mill Crushings wp to the end of August last were 5,214 tons for a return 
of 2,419 ozs. 16 dwts. 17 grs. of retorted gold, leaving 8 dwts. 9 grs. per ton in 
the tailings, the ore thus treated showing an average of 17 dwts. 16 grs. per ton. 

It is anticipated that within a few months the present mills, capable of crush- 
ing 100 tons per day, will be in full operation, and that the profit will amount to, 
approximately, £40,000 per annum ; if the mills be increased to a capacity of 
500 tons per day the profit would amount to £200,000 per annum, subject to 
provision for Sinking Fund, Administration, and other expenses. The balance 
of cash available from the present issue will be sufficient to cover the whole cost 
f the additional machinery and equipment to enable the mine to be further 
developed sufficiently to provide a continuous crushing up to 500 tons per day. 

This is based on taking the average value of the ore at 12 dwts., and allowing 
for the extraction of 85 per cent., and milling, mining, and cyaniding costs, at 
148. per ton. 

The metallurgical tests made show, by amalgamation and cyaniding, an ex- 
traction of upwards of go per cent. of the value. 


The purchase consideration payable to the H.A. Syndicate, Limited, of 
‘ta London Wall, London, E.C., and the terms and conditions relating thereto, 
together with the various contracts and all other information, required by the 
‘Companies Acts, are fully set out in the prospectus. 

The Company will pay a brokerage of 6d. per share on all Shares allotted on 
pplication forms bearing brokers’ stamp. 

The minimum subscription upon which the Directors may proceed to Allotment 
on this issue is the number mentioned in the Articles of Association, namely, 
55,0ce Shares, but 115,000 Shares have been underwritten. 

The DIRECTORS are LORD LURGAN, K.C.V.O., 2: Lowndes Square, 
London, S.W. (Chairman) (Director of Siberian Mines, Limited; Director of 
ey Estates, Limited ; a London Director of Norwich Union Life Insurance 
Society). THOMAS HAMILTON-ADAMS, De Tillens, Limpsfield, Surrey 


Managing Director) (Managing Director of H.A. Syndicate Limited ; Managing 


Director of Siberian Mines, Limited). E. MEREWETHER BOVILL, Norcott 
Court, Berkhampstead (Director of Peel River Land and Mineral Company, 
Limited). C. L. WILLOUGHBY WALLACE, 10 Drapers’ Gardens, London, 
E.C. (Director of the Argentine Railway Concessions and Land Company, 
Limited). 

The Bankers are Parr's Bank, Limited, 77 Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
branches. The Solicitors to Vendor Company are Herbert Smith, Goss, King, and 
Gregory, 62 London Wall, London, E.C. The Solicitor to the Company is H. Percy 
Becher, 26 Bedford Row, London, W.C. The Broker is Wilfred Stephenson, 
Gresham House, Broad Street, London, E.C. The Auditors are Hudson Smith, 
Briggs, Smith and Taylor, 23 College Hill, London, E.C., and Exchange, Bristol. 
The Consulting Mining Engineers are Pearse, Kingston, and Browne, Worcester 
House, Walbrook, London, E.C. The Secretaries are Hamilton-Adams Fréres, and 
the Registered Offices are at 62 London Wall, London, E.C. 

Applications for Shares must be made on the form accompanying the prospectus, 
and forwarded to the Company’s Bankers, together with a remittance for the amount 
payable on application. 

This notice is not published as an invitation to apply for shares, but merely as a 
Notification to shareholders in the H.A. Syndicate, Limited, Siberian Mines, 
Limited, and Nerchinsk Gold Co., Limited, that a prospectus of the Kluchi Gold 
Mines, Limited, is being issued, and that Prospectuses and Forms of Application 
can be obtained at the Offices of the Company and of the Bankers, Brokers, and 
Solicitor. 


Admitted by the Profession to be the most valuable remedy 
ever discovered. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE 


Is the best known remedy for 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION. 


IT ACTS LIKE A CHARM IN DIARRHEA AND DYSENTERY, 
And effectually cuts short all attacks of Spasms. 
The only Palliative in 
NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, TOOTHACHE. 
None genuine without the words “*Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
Chiorodyne” on the stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony 
accompanies each bottle. 


THE ORIGINAL & ONLY GENUINE. 


Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, and 4/6. 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905) 
is, as its name implies, a Chronicle of 


Monthly Events in the Two Services. 


The Army & Navy Curonicte is published on the Second or Third Friday in 
each month, in time to catch the outgoing Indian and Colonial Mails. 

It is copiously Illustrated with Reproductions from Old Masters, Photographs, 
Paintings and ——- of some of the best Naval and Military Artists of the 
day, and the only Publication that gives under one cover a Complete List of the 
Regiments of the Army and Ships of the Navy, with their respective Stations. 
Other features include Leading Articles on the ‘“‘Army and Navy Month by 
Month”; Items of General and Personal Intelligence, a Diary of Coming Events 
in the Two Services, Reviews of Service » Notes on Nove!ties, and a variety 
of useful and interesting Information. 


A FULL-PAGE PICTURE, printed on Plate Paper, of a 
NAVAL or MILITARY OFFICER of Note, with Short 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, is given away with each 
Number. 


The “A. & N. C.” can be ordered through any Newsagent, or will be sent direct 
from the Office if required. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, which can commence with any number, 8/6 per annum, 
post free. 

A Specimen Copy, Scale of C. 
of a Post addressed to 
CHRONICLE (Department S.R.), 

111 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 


s for Advertisements, &c., will be sent on 
‘HE MANAGER, Offices of the Army & Navy 


NOTICE 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
4 Ze 
One Vear ... ww I10 4 
Half Year ... O14 OIF 2 
Quarter Year ow OF F 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informea 
immediately. 
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The Saturday Review. 1 December, 1996 


BLACKWOODS’ NEW BOOKS 


THE VOYAGE OF THE “SCOTIA” 


An account of the work of the Scottish National Antarctic 
Expedition. A book of the greatest interest, of which the 
“ P.M.G.” says: ** A model to all explorers who desire to write 
the story of their adventures.” dt has 105 Jilustrations and 
3 Maps. Price 21s, net. 


A LODGE IN THE WILDERNESS 


Just published. This important book, in which politics and 
the future of England are brilliantly discussed—a work original 
in conception and handling, which must be read by all who profess 
an interest in public affairs. 68. 


A QUESTION OF COLOUR 


A Study of South Africa. Though just published, this book 
has already directed attention to its highly important subject. 
The ** British Weekly” says: ‘* We should like to put this strik- 
ing work in the hands of every member of Parliament, every social 
reformer, every member of a Christian congregation.’ 68, net. 


MAIDS OF HONOUR 


By A. J. Green-Armytage. <A collection of short lives of 
those maiden ladies who have attained to fame—such as Hannah 
More, Mary Kingsley, Sister Dora, Jean Ingelow, Louisa Alcott, 
Christina Rossetti, Mary Lamb, &c. &c. <A charming gift- 
book to a girl, but at the same time a work of great interest and 
value to ‘* grown-ups.” With Portrait, 10s. net. 


A CENTURY’S PROGRESS 
IN ASTRONOMY 


By H. Macpherson, jun. An extremely interesting, clear, and 
accurate record, presented in a small compass, of the marvellous 
progress in astronomy during the past 100 years. A handy book 
of reference to the astronomical stndent as well as a guide to the 
general reader. 68, net. 

6. 


TRUE ROMANCES OF SCOTLAND 


By E. Maxtone Grahame and E. S. Paterson. With an 
Introduction by Professor P. Hume Brown. With Illustrations. 
5s. net. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


Messrs. Blackwood find it impossible to do justice in explana- 
tory notes to their popular novels, which have been received with a 
chorus of praise from the critics. In the list below you will find 
mentioned those well worthy of your attention. 


SKIPPER - - - By Gireert Watson 
HONOUR’S CLASSY BUBBLE - By E. Gerarp 
THE HEIR - - .-  - By Sypney C. Grier 


FISHERMAN’S CAT - By Epwarp 
ADMIRAL QUILLIAM - By Norreys 
RICHARD HAWKWOOD - - By Nevitte MaucHam 
A SERVANT OF THE KING - By E. A. Grirrin 

THE HEARTH OF HUTTON - By W. J. Eccorr 

THE SAFETY OF THE HONOURS By Atan McAutay 
THE MARRIACE OF AMINTA By L. Parry Truscorr 
SCOUNDREL MARK- - ~- By Frank 


Ask your bookseller for Prospectus of the New PoruLar EpDITION 
of GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS, now being issued in special hand- 
some bindings and frontispieces, &c., at 3s. 6d. neta vol. 10 vols., 
35s. net the set. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


BOOKS THE SEASON 


Titles to be noted for your 
Bookseller or Librarian. 


“The most important and attractive biogra 
of the year.” 


THE LIFE & LETTERS 
OF LESLIE STEPHEN. 


By FREDERIC W. MAITLAND. With § Photogravure Portraits, 
royal 8vo. 18s. net. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
And the Kings’ Craftsmen. 


By W. R. LETHABY. Photogravure and 125 Illustrations, royal 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The earlier chapters serve as @ guide to the Abbey considered as a 
work of art. 

Other chapters are historical and technical. 

The Illustrations are numerous and have been prepared with much 
care. 


THE NOTE-BOOKS OF 
LEONARDO DA VINCL 


By EDWARD McCURDY. _ 13 Illustrations, demy 8vo. 8s. net. 


LIFE AND EVOLUTION. 


By F. W. HEADLEY. 100 Illustrations, demy 8vo. 8s. net. 


WATTEAU. 


By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR.  §0 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net. 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


CORREGGIO. 


By T. STURGE MOORE. §5 Illustrations, pott 4to. 7s. 6d. net.; 


NEWEST FICTION. 


OLD FIREPROOF. 


By OWEN RHOSCOMYL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Manchester Guardian.—‘* Full of stirring scenes. Powerful in 
description.” 
Sportsman.—*‘It is quite out of the common. Delightful reading.” 
NEW NOVEL BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
THE 


HEART THAT KNOWS. 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, Author of *‘ The Kindred of 
the Wild,” &c. 6s. 


HIS PEOPLE. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM. | 6s. 


DON-A-DREAMS. 


By HARVEY O'HIGGINS. 6s. 
Tribune.—“ A detailed study of a young man’s life. An excellent 
and careful study of development.” 
Standard.—** The study of the growth of a lad of impressionable 
temperament. The style is singularly sympathetic. There are some 
good pictures of university life and of the wild struggle for existence.” 


THE PLACID PUG, 


And Other Rhymes. 


By THE BELGIAN HARE (Lorp ALFRED DovuGLas), Author of 
**Tales with a Twist.” Illustrated by P. P, Oblong crown 
4to. (10 by 8), 3s. 6d. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by Srortiswoopr & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recrnatp Wesster Pace, at the Office, 33 Southamptoa 


, in the Parish of St. 
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Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 1 December, 1906. 
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